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CHAPTER    I. 

TRUE    TO    JOAN. 

'  You  / '  exclaimed  Miriam,  springing  to 
her  feet,  with  outstretched  hand,  and 
then  something  in  the  expression  of 
the  General's  face,  as  he  advanced 
into  the  room,  sent  a  sudden  chill  to 
her    heart. 

'  Joan — '   she  faltered. 

'  She  is  no  worse,'  answered  General 
Conray  slowly,  as  if  he  understood  her 
unspoken    question.       '  I    have    come    to 
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Scotland  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Miriam,' 
he  added,  with  his  stern  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  '  to  learn  the  truth  at  last  from 
your  own  lips.' 

As  he  said  this  Miriam's  face  sud- 
denly flushed  and  then  grew  pale,  aud 
her  eyes  fell  before  his. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  asked,  in 
an  unsteady  voice. 

'  I  mean,  are  the  words  that  Joan 
has  spoken  in  her  sleep  and  in  her 
delirium  true  or  false  ?  Was  Robert 
Conray  your  lover  or  hers  ? ' 

As  he  asked  this  question  in  a  loud, 
harsh  voice,  the  Dowager  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon  entered  the  front  drawing-room, 
and  paused  on  the  threshold  as  she 
did  so.  She  had  been  told  that  General 
Conray  had  arrived,  and  she  knew  him 
to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  Miriam,   and 
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she  had  gone  into  the  drawing  -  room 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  him,  when 
his  startling  words  fell  on  her  astonished 
ears.  She  was  quick  of  hearing,  and  she 
distinctly  heard  his  question,  and  if  she 
had  acted  rightly  she  would,  of  course, 
have  left  the  room.  But  she  did  not 
do  this.  She  stayed  and  listened  to  a 
conversation  she  knew  very  well  that 
she  was  not  intended  to  hear.  She  had 
a  sort  of  grim  inward  satisfaction  in 
doing  this.  She  never  trusted  pretty 
women,  and  her  daughter-in-law  was 
pretty,  and  she  believed  she  was  about 
to  hear  something  to  her  disadvantage, 
and  so  she  remained  in  the  interests 
of  her  son. 

Miriam  did  not  for  a  moment  answer 
General  Conray ;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  she  looked  up  in  his  face. 
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'  Has  poor  Joan  been  delirious  then  ? 
As  ill  as  that,  and  I   was  never  told.' 

'  You  are  playing  with  me,  and  I  did 
not  come  here  to  listen  to  subterfuges. 
Yes,  Joan  has  been  very  ill,  but  before 
her  illness  she  spoke  words  in  her 
sleep  which  filled  my  very  soul  with 
horror.  Miriam,  you  swore  at  the 
inquest  that  you  were  with  Robert 
Conray  the  night  of  his  death  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Miriam,  trying  to  speak 
steadily,  though  she  knew  her  voice 
faltered. 

'Was  this  true'  then,  or  were  Joan's 
ravings  true  ?  She  cried  out  first  in 
her  sleep  about  Robert  Conray — that  she 
had  loved  him — that  he  was  hers,  not 
yours  ?  Will  you  speak  the  truth,  for 
this  is  life  or  death  to  me ;  if  she 
deceived  me,   I   must  know  ! ' 
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'  She  did  not  deceive  you,'  answered 
Miriam ;  she  must  save  Joan  at  any- 
cost,  she  was  thinking.  'Robert  Con- 
ray  was  my  lover ;  I  was  with  him  in 
the  grounds  the  night  of  his — death.' 

'  Of  his  murder  ? '  interrupted  General 
Conray,  sternly.  '  In  her  fever  Joan 
spoke  at  least  some  words  which  I 
believe  to  be  true ;  she  said  Hugh 
Ferrars,  the  man  I  always  suspected, 
killed  him  ;  the  young  man  who  was 
your  lover,  and  whom  I  disapproved 
of,  and  that  you  hid  him ;  that  you 
know  where  he  is  ?  ' 

Miriam  visibly  started. 

'Why  should  you  believe  her  rav- 
ines :  the  ravines  of  fever  ? '  she  said, 
in  a  faltering  voice. 

'  I  do  believe  them,  at  all  events.  I 
believe    there    is    something    in    all    this  ; 
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that  something  has  preyed  on  Joan's 
mind,  and  that  you  are  keeping  some- 
thing back.  This  Ferrars  was  your 
lover,  did  he  murder  Robert  Conray 
in  some  jealous  rage  ?  ' 

1 1  know  nothing,'  answered  Miriam. 

'  I  see  by  your  face,  I  hear  by  your 
voice  you  do !  Joan  said  you  knew 
where  Ferrars  was  hiding,  and  I  asked 
where,  and  she  said  somewhere  by  the 
sea.  Did  she  mean  Newbrough-on-the- 
Sea  ?  It  is  my  duty  to  hunt  this  man 
down ;  to  discover  Robert  Conray's 
murderer  if  I  can,  and  you  must  help 
me  !  ' 

'I   can    do    nothing;    I   know   nothing.' 

'Joan  must  have  had  something  to 
go  upon,  and  I  believe  she  had.  U 
this  Ferrars  murdered  Robert,  I  believe 
you     knew    it,     and    you     screened     him 
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at  the  time,  and  would  screen  him 
now  ?  ' 

6 1  repeat  I  know  nothing,'  said 
Miriam ;  '  nothing  but  what  I  said  at 
the  inquest.  I  parted  with  Robert 
Conray  alive  and  well  that  night,  and 
the  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  dead.' 

What  is  there  in  truth  that  appeals 
to  some  subtle  instinct  of  our  souls, 
guiding  us  almost  with  unerring  touch  ? 
Miriam  spoke  these  words  positively — 
she  was  fighting  for  her  sister,  lying 
for  her  sister,  and  General  Conray  did 
not  believe  her.  He  had  believed  her 
before,  because  no  doubt  had  then 
entered  his  mind.  Now  that  it  was 
there  her  words  did  not  convince  him. 
He  stood  looking  at  her  hardly  and 
severely,  and  he  believed  her  to  be 
guilty  of  what  he  accused  her  of. 
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1  You  will  say  nothing  then,'  he  said 
at  length. 

'  Nothing  but  what  I  have  said  before. 
I  was  engaged  to  Robert  Conray,  and 
Joan  knew  it,  though  you  did  not.  But 
what  good  does  it  do  to  talk  of  this 
now  ?  Naturally  I  do  not  wish  Sir 
James  to  hear  of  this  tragic  story/ 

' 1  do  not  wish  to  tell  him.  Let  him 
believe  in  you  if  he  can.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  Ferrars  was  your  lover  ; 
that  you  at  one  time  at  least  encouraged 
him,  and  he  mysteriously  disappeared 
the  very  day  of  Robert  Conray's  death. 
Will  you  answer  me  truthfully,  did  you 
never  hear  of  or  see  him  from  that 
day  ? ' 

'  Never,'  answered  Miriam,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

'  I    cannot,    I   do   not  believe  it.     Joan 
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could  not  have  invented  such  a  story, 
even  in  her  delirium,  without  some 
foundation.  But  your  father  returns  to 
Newbrough  -  on  -  the  -  Sea  to  -  day,  and  I 
shall  go  to  him  there  before  I  return 
to  Tyford,  and  institute  inquiries  about 
Ferrars.  You  have  been  at  home  ever 
since  you  left  us,  nearly  two  years  ago  ; 
if,  as  Joan  said,  you  had  seen  Ferrars 
you  must  have  seen  him  there/ 

1  Do  as  you  please,'  said  Miriam, 
with  a  sinking  heart  and  a  blanched 
face.  'And/  she  added,  'is  my  mother 
staying  on  with  Joan  ? ' 

'  For  the  present,  yes.  Miriam,  will 
you  say  again — will  you  swear,  that 
poor  Joan  never  deceived  me  ? ' 

'  I  will  swear.' 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly  ; 
in    spite    of    himself,     against    his    inner 
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sense,  these  words  gave  him  some  con- 
solation. They  might  be  true,  thought 
the  grey-haired  soldier,  and  so,  with 
bowed  head,  he  turned  to  go  away. 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said,  holding  out  his 
cold  hand. 

'Won't  you  stay  to  see  my  husband, 
to  see  Lady  MacKennon?'  said  Miriam. 
'James  is  out  on  the  hills  somewhere, 
but  he  will  be  disappointed  if  you  go 
away  without  seeing  him  ? ' 

'I  am  in  no  mood  to  exchange 
civilities  with  anyone,  and  I  must  go.' 

'They  will  think  it  strange — ' 

'  You  can  tell  them  I  came  to  see  you 
about  your  sister's  illness.     Good-bye.' 

At  this  moment  the  Dowager  Lady 
MacKennon,  who  had  remained  in  the 
front  drawing-room  during  the  whole  of 
the   conversation   between    General    Con- 
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ray  and  her  daughter-in-law,  thought  fit 
to  retire  to  her  own  apartments  upstairs, 
and  when  the  General  passed  through 
it,  on  his  way  out,  the  front  drawing- 
room  was  empty. 

But  imagine  the  anxiety  and  misery 
he  had  left  behind !  As  the  General 
disappeared  Miriam  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  if  in  despair.  For  a 
moment  or  two  she  felt  utterly  over- 
whelmed. Then  she  roused  herself. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Hugh 
Ferrars  must  be  warned ;  must  leave 
Newbrough-on  -  the- Sea  at  once.  If 
General  Conray  went  there  he  was  sure 
to  recognise  him  ;  sure  to  hear  that  she 
was  supposed  to  have  saved  his  life 
upon  the  sands.  The  whole  circum- 
stances would  leave  no  doubt  in  his 
mind.        She     sat     down,     therefore,     to 
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write    to  Ferrars ;  to   write    to  him    with 
a  trembling  hand  and  a  beating  heart. 

'Fly  at  once/  she  wrote,  'when  you 
receive  this.  My  unhappy  sister  has 
had  fever,  and  in  her  delirium  she  be- 
trayed much  of  the  truth  to  General 
Conray.  He  came  here  to-day  to 
question  me,  but  I  denied  everything. 
He  is  now  going  to  Newbrough-on-the- 
Sea,  as  poor  J.  gave  him  some  idea 
you  were  there.  Leave  Newbrough, 
therefore,  when  you  receive  this,  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Ask  for  a  few  days' 
leave — say  after  your  illness — this  will 
be  safest.  I  enclose  twenty  pounds 
for  you  to  leave  with,  but  let  me  know 
where  I  can  send  the  rest  of  the 
money ;  the  money  you  gave  me  back, 
and      which      I      have     kept      for      you. 
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Answer  this  letter  addressed  to  my 
maid  Ford ;  but  I  entreat  you  do  not 
neglect  my  warning,  for  if  you  do, 
even  for  a  day,  it  will  be  too  late. — 
Always  your  friend,  M.' 

Miriam  wrote  this  hurried  scrawl  in 
haste  and  secrecy,  and  then  carried 
it  up  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
addressed  the  envelope  to  Private 
Dare,  at  Nevvbrough-on-the-Sea,  and 
placed  four  bank  notes  within  it. 
She  felt  a  subtle  pang  of  conscience 
as  she  did  so.  She  remembered 
at  this  moment  that  she  was  James 
MacKennon's  wife,  but  the  next  she 
tried  not  to  think  of  this.  She  must 
save  Ferrars,  and  this  was  the  only 
way  to  save  him.  Then  she  put  on 
her    hat    and     cloak    and    went     out     to 
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post  the  letter.  The  nearest  post-office 
to  Kintore  was  at  a  village,  quite 
two  miles  distant.  But  Miriam  had 
noticed  where  it  was,  and  so  speedily 
started  on  her  way,  walking  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  with  a  strong  sensation 
of  nervousness  and  fear  in  her  heart. 

But  she  reached  the  little  village 
where  the  post-office,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  old  Highland  dame, 
was  situated  without  meeting  anyone, 
and  a  moment  or  two  later  had  slipped 
her  letter  into  the  box.  She  heard  it 
fall  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  but  just  as 
she  was  turning  away,  with  a  guilty 
start  she  recognised  her  husband's  tall 
form,  followed  by  two  deer  hounds,  ap- 
proaching her  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  village  from  where  the  post-office 
was  placed. 
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Sir  James  did  not  see  her  at  once, 
but  when  he  did  his  surprise  was  very- 
great. 

'Why,  Miriam,  my  dear,'  he  cried, 
when  still  a  little  distance  from  her ; 
'  however  have  you  cast  up  here  ? ' 

' 1 — I  came  to  post  a  letter,'  faltered 
Miriam,  doing  her  best  not  to  appear 
embarrassed  ;  '  and  for  the  walk.' 

1  To  post  a  letter  ?  '  repeated  Sir  James 
smilingly,  and  drawing  her  hand  through 
his  arm.  'Why  did  you  not  put  it 
into  the  post-bag  ?  ' 

1  I  had  a  headache,  and  I  thought  the 
walk  would  do  me  good,'  answered 
Miriam. 

*  A  headache  ?  My  dear  little  girl, 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? '  said  Sir 
James,  tenderly  looking  down  at  her 
face.       '  I    thought   you    wanted    to    stay 
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at  home  to  write  letters,  or  I  should  not 
have  gone  out.' 

'  So  I  did,  James — but  I  have  been 
very  much  upset — after  you  went  out 
General  Conray  came ;  he — he  was 
passing  through  Scotland  on  some 
military  duty,  I  think,  and  he  came  to 
tell  me  about  Joan,  and — she  has  been 
much  worse  than  I  thought ;  than  mother 
told  me ;  she — has  been  delirious,  and 
very  ill.' 

4  I'm  so  awfully  sorry,  Miriam ;  so 
awfully  sorry,  dear,'  and  Sir  James  took 
one  of  her  little  trembling  hands  in  his. 
'  Why,  you  are  shaking  all  over,  Miriam ! 
My  dearie,  you  must  not  fret  about 
Joan  ;  the  worst  is  over  now,  no  doubt, 
or  the  General  would  not  have  left  her.' 

'  She  is  still  very  ill,  I  am  afraid,7 
said  Miriam,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
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'Twas  a  sort  of  relief  to  her  over- 
charged heart  to  be  able  to  shed 
them,  while  Sir  James  said  and 
did  everything  he  could  to  comfort 
her. 

'And  the  General?  He  is  still  at 
Kintore,  of  course  ? '  presently  inquired 
Sir  James. 

'  No,'  answered  Miriam.  'He  would 
not  stay.  I  wished  him  to  stay  to  see 
you,  but  he  had  not  time  he  said,  and 
he  went.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  see  him.  So 
my  poor  little  girl  has  4iad  nothing  but 
trouble  since  I've  been  away  from  her? 
And  I  suppose  the  letter  you  have  just 
posted  was  to  your  mother  about  poor 
Joan?' 

'Yes,'  faltered  Miriam,  with  drooping 
head. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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'  She'll  not  get  it  any  earlier,  you 
know,  dear,  than  if  you  had  put  it  in 
the  post-bag.  However,  I  am  the  gainer, 
when  I've  got  my  dear  little  wife  to 
walk  home  with  me.' 

'You  are  very  kind,  James,'  said 
Miriam,  in  a  low  tone. 

He  drew  her  arm  closer  to  him. 

'  My  darling,'  he  half  whispered.  'And 
did  the  mother  see  General  Conray  ? ' 
he  asked  a  moment  later. 

'  No ;  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon  since  lunch ;  the  General  only 
stayed  a  short  time.' 

'  Well,  let  us  talk  of  something  else  ; 
but  if  you  are  very  anxious  about 
Joan  I  can  telegraph,  you  know, 
Miriam.' 

'  He  said  she  was  no  worse,'  answered 
Miriam,     still    tearfully ;      '  but     it     upset 
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me  so  to  know  she  had  been  so 
very  ill.  I  am  sorry  now,  James,  we 
did  not  go  to  her  before  we  came 
here.' 

1  But  we  can  go  to-morrow,  you  know, 
if  you  like.  Just  do  whatever  you  wish, 
Miriam,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
you.' 

Again  Miriam  felt  keen  self-reproach 
in  her  heart  as  she  listened  to  these 
kindly  words.  She  thought  of  the  letter 
she  had  just  sent  away,  and  her  miser- 
able anxiety  seemed  to  deepen  as  she 
did  so.  If  Hugh  Ferrars  were  arrested 
this  dark  story  of  the  past,  and  of 
which  Sir  James  had  never  heard,  would 
be  brought  forward  again.  How  would 
he  bear  it?  And  unconsciously  Miriam 
clasped  her  husband's  arm  closer,  as 
she    thought    and   wondered    if   his    love 
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would    quite    turn    away    from    her    if  he 
knew  all. 

And  as  together  arm-in-arm  they 
reached  the  house  of  Kintore,  the  cold 
eyes  of  the  dowager  were  watching 
them  from  one  of  the  upper  windows, 
and  her  mind  was  full  of  dislike  and 
anger  at  the  girl  whom  she  believed 
now  had  so  basely  deceived  her  son. 
Every  word  which  had  passed  between 
General  Conray  and  Miriam  had 
engraved  itself,  as  it  were,  on  Lady 
MacKennon's  heart. 

*  A  nice  wife  to  bring  home  truly/ 
she  said  to  herself,  bitterly,  as  she  saw 
the  young  pair  approaching  the  house, 
and  noticed  the  look  of  love  and 
tenderness  on  Sir  James's  face ;  '  a  girl 
with  a  disgraceful  past ;  a  girl  whose 
lover   was    murdered    by   another    lover, 
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and  then  to  marry  my  James !  But 
he  shall  know ;  it  is  my  duty  to  let 
him  know,  and  we  shall  see  what  he 
will  say  to  her  then.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE      DOWAGER'S      DUTY. 

Before  Miriam  went  down  dressed  for 
dinner  Sir  James  rapped  at  her  room 
door,  and  brought  her  in  a  bunch  of 
freshly-cut  cream-coloured  roses. 

'  I've  been  to  the  conservatory  to  get 
you  a  posie,  dear,'  he  said,  in  his  kindly 
way.  '  We've  got  a  visitor  to-day,'  he 
added  with  a  laugh  ;  '  the  funniest  old 
chap,  who  dines  here  every  Thursday, 
and  has  dined  here  every  Thursday  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.' 
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'Who  is  it?'  answered  Miriam,  turning 
round  and  looking  at  him  with  a  smile.' 

cThe  Rev.  David  Young,  the  minister 
of  the  parish/  answered  Sir  James. 
'  He'll  make  you  laugh,  my  dear,  and 
I  want  to  see  you  laugh.' 

'Very  well,'  said  Miriam,  still  smiling; 
•  I  am  ready  now,  James,  and  we  can 
go  down  together.' 

'  Come  along  then,  and  I  shall  intro- 
duce you  to  the  Rev.  David,'  said  Sir 
James,  drawing  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  looking  and  feeling  very  proud 
of  his  handsome  young  wife  ;  and  Ford, 
who  had  been  dressing  her  lady,  looked 
after  them  both  with  great  admiration. 

*  Well,  he  is  fond  of  her,'  she  thought 
to  herself;  'Miss  Miriam's  done  a  very 
good  thing  for  herself  after  all,  but  I 
hope  she'll  take  care.' 
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Ford's  sense  of  propriety,  indeed,  had 
received  a  slight  shock  during  the  time 
when  she  had  been  dressing  Miriam,  for 
nervously  and  uneasily  Miriam  had  asked 
her  to  receive  a  letter  again  for  her. 

'A  letter  will  come  here  for  me 
addressed  to  you,  I  expect,  during  the 
next  two  days,'  she  had  said,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  trembling  lips.  '  I — I 
don't  want  them  to  know  here  that  I 
receive  it ;  will  you  bring  it  to  me 
quietly  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  my  lady/  replied  Ford, 
but  she  felt  her  lady  was  acting  un- 
wisely, and  she  thought  that  she  was 
very  foolish  to  run  such  a  risk. 

'  No  man  is  worth  it,'  reflected  the 
lady's-maid ;  •  and  if  it's  that  private 
fellow,  well,   it  is  a  pity.' 

In    the   meanwhile    Miriam    was   going 
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down  the  broad  oak  staircase,  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  and  presently 
they  reached  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  found  a  long  lanky  parson  in  rusty 
black,  who  rose  awkwardly  as  they 
entered. 

1  This  is  my  wife,  Mr  Young,'  said 
Sir  James,  upon  which  the  lanky  parson 
made  a  dismal  bow. 

He  was  an  extraordinary-looking  crea- 
ture, with  a  parchment-coloured  skin, 
lantern  jaws,  and  sunken  dark  eyes. 
Yet  absolutely  he  had  at  one  time 
aspired  to  become  the  second  husband 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  MacKennon. 
How  he  ever  had  the  courage  to  do 
this  was  a  marvel,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  fact.  He  had  certainly  dined 
with  her  each  week  on  the  Thursdays 
for    many    years     before    he    made    any 
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advances  at  all.  Then  he  began  trying 
to  come  twice  a  week,  but  here  Lady 
MacKennon  snubbed  him. 

'  I'm  expecting  you  on  the  Thursdays, 
not  the  Tuesdays,  Mr  Young,'  she  said 
to  him,  when  he  ventured  to  appear  too 
soon,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  take  the 
hint.  But  one  Thursday,  after  a  second 
glass  of  grog,  his  tongue  was  loosened. 

'  Life's  a  lang,  lonely  journey  for  single 
folks  like  you  and  me,  don't  ye  think, 
Lady  MacKennon?'  said  the  minister, 
rolling  his  sunken  eyes  at  his  hostess. 

'  Ay,  but  my  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  Rest  beyond,'  replied  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon. 

*  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,  but  ye're  not 
there  yet,  Lady  MacKennon,  and  a 
fellow  traveller  to  guide  yer  steps  wad 
nae  doubt  be  a  help  and  comfort' 
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'  My  steps  do  not  falter,'  replied  the 
dowager,  with  a  dignified  satisfaction  in 
her  own  righteousness. 

'  Ay,  but  we're  poor  weak  creatures 
at  best,  and  if  ye  were  to  stumble,  I 
wad  like  to  be  nigh  to  pick  ye  up.' 

'  I  have  no  fear,   Mr  Young.' 

'  Ye  hae  been  a  lang  time  a  widow, 
Lady  MacKennon,  and  it's  a  lonesome 
state,'  said  the  minister,  insinuatingly. 

'And  I'll  be  one  when  they  carry  me 
to  my  long  home.  Don't  talk  any 
more,  Mr  Young ;  old  folks  like  you 
and  me  should  know  better ;  I  don't 
mean  to  change  my  state,  so  let  that 
end  it.' 

The  minister  was  therefore  silenced, 
but  this  conversation  did  not  prevent 
him  appearing  on  the  following  Thursday 
at    dinner-time,   and   on     every    Thursday 
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afterwards  with  unvarying  regularity. 
The  dowager  dined  at  seven,  and  at 
seven  the  Rev.  David  arrived,  and  he 
would  tell  her,  in  his  slow  way,  all  the 
little  bits  of  gossip  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlets. 

And  after  Sir  James  had  introduced 
Miriam  to  him  he  fixed  his  lack-lustre 
eyes  on  her  fair  face,  wondering  dimly 
at  its  beauty.  But  his  thoughts  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
dowager,  who  came  into  the  room  look- 
ing very  stern  and  severe,  and  during 
the  dinner  that  followed  she  never  once 
addressed  a  word  to  her  son's  young 
wife. 

Miriam  did  not  notice  this,  but  Sir 
James  did,  and  it  made  him  uncomfort- 
able. He  had  hoped  that  his  mother 
would,     in     her    reserved    way,     become 
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attached  to  her  new  daughter-in-law,  but 
he  was  afraid  it  did  not  look  very  like 
it  at  present.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
tremely dull  evening,  and  Sir  James 
was  glad  when  it  was  over.  But  just 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room  for  the 
night,  after  the  minister  had  taken  his 
departure,  and  Miriam  had  gone  up- 
stairs, his  mother  rose  and  laid  a  cold, 
trembling  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  James,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,' 
she  said,  not  flinching  in  her  hard  pur- 
pose, yet  sorry,  perhaps,  to  inflict  pain 
on  her  son,  though  she  believed  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  do  so. 

'  Well,  what  is  it,  mother  ? '  he 
answered,  pleasantly.  '  Nothing  serious, 
I   hope?' 

'  It's  a  sad  and  terrible  thing,  James  ; 
I    have   doubted  her  from    the   first ;   but 
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the    wife    you    have     brought     into    this 
house  is  unworthy  of  her  place  here.' 

■  Mother !  What  do  you  mean  ? '  ex- 
claimed Sir  James,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance  and  manner. 

*  It's  a  sore  and  bitter  thing  to  tell 
you,  but  my  duty  lies  plain  before  me, 
and  I  must  not  shirk  it.  James,  I  was 
in  the  front  drawing-room  to-day  when 
General  Conray  came  to  see  the  woman 
you  have  brought  here,  and  I  overheard 
him  speak  such  words  to  her  that  they 
will  bring  my  grey  hair  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.' 

'  Mother,  are  you  mad ! '  cried  Sir 
James,  who  had  now  grown  pale  to  the 
very  lips.      '  General   Conray  ? ' 

'  No,  my  son,  I  am  not  mad,  but  I 
heard  this  General  Conray  tell  the 
woman  you   call  your  wife  all  about  her 
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past  life,  and  the  terrible  sin  and  shame 
of  it.  I  heard  her  say  she  had  been 
out  with  some  lover  the  night  he  was 
murdered,  and  General  Conray  said 
another  lover  of  hers  had  done  the 
accursed  deed — he  said — ' 

1  Mother,  I  won't  believe  a  word  of 
it ! '  now  cried  Sir  James,  interrupting 
her.  '  I  won't  believe  a  word  against 
Miriam ;  I  believe  she  is  good  and 
pure  as  an  angel ;  you're  dreaming ; 
you're  fancying  things ;  you  must  not 
insult  my  wife,  I  won't  stand  it,  I  won't 
hear  it,  so  good-night,  and  I  hope  you 
will  have  come  to  your  senses  by  the 
morning.' 

Lady  MacKennon's  only  reply  was  a 
groan,  but  Sir  James  did  not  wait  to 
hear  any  more.  He  hastily  left  the 
drawing-room   and   went  to   the  smoking- 
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room,  and  began  to  smoke,  telling  him- 
self once  more  that  his  mother  had 
undoubtedly  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 
He  told  himself  this  again  and  again, 
yet  her  words  left  a  sting.  As  a  rule 
he  knew  she  was  a  rigidly  truthful 
woman,  but  prejudiced  and  narrow- 
minded.  She  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
poor  Miriam  then,  and  wanted  to  turn 
him  against  her,  he  began  to  think, 
and  she  might  have  heard  General 
Conray  talking  of  things  that  she  did 
not  understand,  and  that  could  have  no 
connection  with  Miriam  whatever.  'Out 
with  a  lover  the  night  he  was  murdered ! 
How  absurd ! '  laughed  Sir  James,  and 
yet  the  laugh  had  an  uncertain  and 
dreary  ring  in  it.  He  had  known  no- 
thing of  her  past  life,  he  presently 
remembered ;     nothing    till    he    met    her 
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at  a  ball  at  Halstone,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  and  wooed  her.  Then 
he  remembered  also  that  she  had  been 
very  cold  and  coy  about  fixing  their 
wedding  :  that  she  had  put  it  off. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  cried  Sir  James, 
starting  to  his  feet,  'all  sorts  of  horrible 
things  are  coming  into  my  mind — am 
I  growing  as  mad  as  mother  ?  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself:  ashamed  of  myself 
for  a  moment  to  let  such  thoughts 
creep  into  my  brain.  They  are  con- 
temptible about  Miriam,  about  my  pure 
sweet  love  —  I  will  think  of  them  no 
more.' 

And  he  tried  not.  He  went  upstairs 
presently,  and  found  Miriam  asleep,  and 
he  stood  looking  at  her,  and  these  horrid 
doubts  again  stole  into  his  mind.  It 
is    wonderful    the    harm    that    evil    words 
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can  do.  Their  poison  lingers  against 
our  wills,  turning  bitter  too  often  the 
sweetness  of  our  lives.  Sir  James  had 
had  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in 
Miriam ;  it  had  never  dawned  upon  his 
mind  to  have  any  other  feelings  towards 
her  until  his  mother  had  done  what  she 
called  her  duty! 

'  She  was  agitated  about  General 
Conray's  visit  when  I  met  her  to-day 
certainly,'  he  now  began  thinking,  look- 
ing at  his  sleeping  wife ;  '  and  why  did 
she  go  out  to  post  a  letter  at  Strathloe, 
instead  of  putting  it  in  the  letter-bag 
here  ?  But  what  folly !  She  was  agi- 
tated, of  course,  about  her  sister's  illness, 
and  thought  —  poor  darling  —  a  letter 
would  reach  her  mother  more  quickly 
if  !_  she  posted  it  herself  at  the  village. 
I    won't    think    about    it    any    more ;     I 
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think  we  had  better  go  from  here  till 
all  this  folly  blows  over.' 

And  he  actually  proposed  to  Miriam 
on  the  following  morning  that  they 
should  leave  Kintore. 

'Would  you  like  to  go  to  see  your 
sister,  dear  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  wait  a  day 
or  two,  until  I  hear  from  mother,'  an- 
swered Miriam. 

'Well,  just  as  you  like.  By-the-bye, 
Miriam,  did  you  ever  stay  with  Mrs 
Conray  at  their  house?  What  is  it 
called  ?     Oh,  yes — Tyford.' 

'Yes,'  answered  Miriam,  and  Sir 
James  could  not  but  notice  that  she 
grew  a  little  pale,  and  that  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  made  this  brief  answer. 

'Not  since  I  have  known  you?'  he 
said. 
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1  No,  before — two  years  ago.  How 
fine  it  is  to-day,  James !  I  wonder  if 
it  is  too  cold  to  row  on  the  loch  ? ' 

So  she  changed  the  conversation,  and 
the  two  went  out  to  row  and  then  to 
drive,  and  Sir  James  would  have  for- 
gotten all  his  mother  had  said  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  stern,  unbending 
manner  to  Miriam.  She  scarcely  spoke 
to  her,  and  Miriam  began  to  perceive 
there  was  something  very  much  amiss 
with  her  mother-in-law.  She  asked  her 
husband,  and  he  answered,  with  affected 
carelessness, — 

'  She  takes  odd  ideas  into  her  head 
sometimes.  Oh,  she'll  be  all  right 
presently.' 

As  for  Lady  MacKennon  she  made 
no  further  attempt  to  renew  the  con- 
versation  with   her    son    about   his    wife. 
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She  was  satisfied  that  she  had  done 
right  to  warn  him,  and  she  was  satisfied 
also  that  some  day  things  would  become 
plainer  in  his  eyes.  And  a  little  in- 
cident which  occurred  the  second  day 
after  General  Conray's  visit  to  Kintore 
made  her  more  certain  of  this  still. 

It  was  at  breakfast-time,  and  when  the 
locked  letter-bag  was  brought  in  by  the 
butler,  Lady  MacKennon's  keen  eyes 
happened  to  be  fixed  on  Miriam's  face, 
and  she  saw  at  once  the  strange  look  of 
anxiety  there  as  Sir  James  proceeded 
leisurely  to  unlock  and  open   the  bag. 

1  Here  is  one  for  you,  dear,'  he  said, 
handing  a  letter  to  Miriam,  who  held 
it  unopened  for  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
with  her  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  letter- 
bag.  Then  she  opened  her  letter,  but 
still  her  eyes  were  on  the  different  letters 
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that  Sir  James  was  drawing  carelessly 
out. 

1  It  is  from  mother,'  she  said  a  moment 
later;  'Joan  is  a  little  better — '  and 
then  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  her 
breath  came  short. 

For  Sir  James  was  looking  attentively 
and  smilingly  at  the  direction  of  a  letter 
he  held  in  his  hand.  All  the  letters  for 
the  household  at  Kintore — and  they 
were  not  numerous — came  in  the  family 
letter-bag,  and  Sir  James  used  to  lay 
those  aside  that  were  not  for  himself, 
his  mother  or  his  wife,  and  they  were 
carried  downstairs  by  the  butler. 

'This  is  for  that  swell  young  woman 
of  yours,  Miriam,'  he  said,  still  smiling, 
'  Miss  Ford,  care  of  Lady  MacKennon, 
and  her  correspondent  writes  very  well  ; 
it's  like  a  gentleman's  handwriting/ 
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Then  the  dowager  again  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Miriam's  face,  and  saw  it  had 
absolutely  grown  white  and  clammy, 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  was  full 
of  fear. 

1  Give  it  to  me,  James,'  said  Miriam, 
huskily ;    '  and   I   will  give  it  to  Ford.' 

And  the  dowager  watched  her  as 
she  took  the  letter  in  her  trembling 
hand,  as  she  put  it  beneath  her  own 
letter,  as  she  tried  to  speak  indifferently, 
and  could  not.  She  noticed,  too,  that 
she  ate  no  breakfast,  and  that  her  hand 
shook  as  she  raised  her  tea-cup  to  her 
pale  lips. 

1  She  is  hiding  something,'  thought 
Lady  MacKennon,  sternly:  'the  letter 
to  her  maid  probably  contains  a  letter 
to  herself:    it  is  shameful.' 

1  You    are    not    eating    anything,    dear,' 
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said  Sir  James,  kindly,  now  also   looking 
at  his  young  wife. 

'  Your  letters  seem  to  have  upset  you,' 
remarked  the  dowager,   grimly. 

Then  Miriam  tried  to  pull  herself 
together. 

'  No,  my  sister  is  a  little  better,'  she 
said ;  '  but  it  naturally  makes  one  feel 
nervous  getting  letters  when  anyone  is 
very    ill.' 

4  Of  course  it  does,'  said  Sir  James. 
'  I  am  so  glad,  dear,  that  Mrs  Conray 
is  better.' 

Miriam  tried  to  smile  gratefully  at 
her  husband,  but  it  was  a  very  painful 
effort.  Then  Sir  James  began  to  read 
little  pieces  of  news  from  the  papers, 
and  at  last  the  breakfast  was  over  and 
Miriam  was  free  to  go  upstairs  with 
her     two    letters,     and    she    went.       She 
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almost  ran  up  the  staircase  and  hurried 
to  her  room,  and  found  two  housemaids 
there  arranging  it. 

6  You  can  go ;  you  can  return  after- 
wards,' she  said,  and  a  few  moments 
later  she  was  alone.  Then  she  tore 
open  the  letter  addressed  to  Ford,  and 
read  it  with  bated  breath  and  parted  lips. 

1  I  scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you,' 
it  began,  in  Hugh  Ferrars'  well-known 
handwriting ;  '  and  your  warning  has 
come  in  time.  I  have  obtained  a  week's 
furlough,  and  leave  Newbrough-on-the- 
Sea,  as  I  am  posting  this,  never  to 
return,  I  am  going  away  —  out  of 
England ;  but  before  I  go  I  wish  to 
see  you  once  more.  Do  not  refuse  my 
last  request,  dear  Miriam,  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  love,  which   in   my  heart 
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at  least  will  never  grow  cold.  I  shall 
go,  therefore,  to  Scotland,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kintore,  and  will 
write  to  you  when  I  arrive  there,  address- 
ing my  letter,  as  usual,  to  your  maid 
Ford.  Arrange  to  meet  me  wherever 
and  at  any  hour  you  please,  and  I  shall 
be  there.  But  do  not  refuse  to  see  me 
for  the  last,  last  time.  H.  F.' 

This  letter  was  at  once  a  relief  and 
a  terror  to  Miriam.  At  all  events, 
he  was  going  away ;  going  to  leave 
England,  and  Joan's  secret  would  be 
safe.  But  how  could  she  meet  him  ? 
She  was  afraid,  and  yet  could  she 
refuse  ?  Poor  Hugh,  whose  life  had 
been  wrecked  all  through  his  fond, 
passionate  love  for  her.  Yes,  she  would 
see   him.    at   last   she   decided ;    see   him 
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to  bid  him  farewell ;  to  bid  him  God 
speed  to  the  land  where  he  must  begin 
his  new  life,  and  she  would  always 
afterwards  try  to  do  her  duty  and  make 
her  husband  happy.  She  did  not  think 
of  meeting  Hugh  Ferrars  now,  with 
the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  as  she 
had  done  at  Newbrough-on-the-Sea.  She 
was  a  wife  now,  bound  to  James 
MacKennon,  and  she  meant  to  keep 
true  to  these  bonds,  but  still  she 
wished  to  bid  her  old  friend  good-bye. 
The  difficulty  was,  how  to  do  it  without 
endangering  his  safety.  But  he  had 
obtained  a  week's  furlough,  and  no  one 
would  know  where  he  was.  So  she  must 
wait,  Miriam  told  herself:  wait  until 
she  heard  from  him,  and  then  for  a 
few  moments — only  for  a  few  moments 
— they  would  meet. 
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She  hid  away  his  letter,  and  placed 
two  hundred  pounds  ready  in  an  en- 
velope to  give  him.  And  then,  having 
made  these  preparations,  she  went  down 
to  the  breakfast-room  beside  her  hus- 
band. She  thought  he  looked  a  little 
strange  when  she  entered  the  room,  and 
there  was  a  flush  on  his  brown  cheeks, 
which  was  not  usually  there.  The  truth 
was,  the  dowager  had  once  more  been 
doing-  her  best  to  make  him  miserable,  for 
Miriam  had  scarcely  left  the  room  with 
the  two  letters  when  Lady  MacKennon 
had  remarked,  in  a  sepulchral  voice, — 

'James,  did  you  remark  anything  ex- 
traordinary in  the  manner  with  which 
your  wife  received  that  letter  addressed 
to  her  maid  ? ' 

'  No,  I  did  not,'  answered  Sir  James, 
testily  enough. 
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'  I  did  then.  She  was  agitated ;  she 
was  uneasy.  It  is  your  duty,  as  her 
husband,  to  make  her  show  you  the 
contents  of  that  letter.' 

1  Show  me  the  contents  of  her  maid's 
letter  ! '  said  Sir  James,  scornfully  ;  '  really, 
mother,  your  ideas  are  most  extra- 
ordinary.' 

'You  will  see,'  replied  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon,  grimly,  and  naturally  Sir  James 
felt  exceedingly  annoyed. 

But  he  tried  not  to  show  this  to 
Miriam.  They  had  planned  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lairds  in  the  afternoon,  and  now 
he  asked  her  to  go  out  with  him  to 
inspect  the  kennels,  and  the  horses. 
Miriam  was  fond  of  animals,  and  she 
therefore  went  at  once  to  put  on  her 
hat,   and  went  with   him,   and   Sir  James 
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never  hinted  to  her  how  his  mother 
had  disturbed  him.  He  felt,  however, 
so  angry  with  the  dowager  that  he 
determined  to  stay  no  longer  at 
Kintore. 

1 1  think  we  have  had  about  enough 
of  this,  little  one/  he  said  in  the  after- 
noon as  they  drove  by  loch  and  brae, 
and  mists  crept  round  them.  '  The  truth 
is,  November  is  not  the  season  for  the 
Highlands,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
jollier  at  Halstone  with  the  regiment.' 

'When  do  you  think  of  going  then, 
James  ?  '  answered  Miriam. 

'  Well,  we  must  give  the  old  lady 
some  notice,  or  it  would  be  a  dire 
offence.  Suppose  we  say  the  beginning 
of  next  week  ?  ' 

'  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  quite  ready,' 
smiled  Miriam. 
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They  then  talked  over  their  plans, 
and  spoke  of  the  house  they  meant  to 
take  at  Halstone  as  long  as  Sir  James's 
regiment  was  quartered  there,  and  Sir 
James's  spirits  rose  at  the  idea  of  a 
change.  His  mother  had  depressed 
and  worried  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 
go  away  from  her.  He  was  very 
cheerful  at  dinner  in  spite  of  the  sour 
looks  which  Lady  MacKennon  continu- 
ally directed  at  Miriam,  and  Miriam 
sang  and  played  to  him  during  the 
evening,  and  Sir  James  felt  quite 
happy  as  he  hung  over  the  piano  and 
turned  the  pages  of  her  music. 

Lady  MacKennon  sat  reading  in  her 
easy  -  chair,  and  presently  Sir  James 
went  up  to  her  and  told  her  that  they 
intended  to  leave  Kintore  on  the 
following    week.       The     dowager's    thin 
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blue  lips  quivered  as  she  received  this 
communication,  but  for  a  moment  or 
two  she  made  no  comment. 

1  I  suppose  it's  not  gay  enough  for 
you  here,'  she  said,  bitterly. 

'  Oh,  it's  not  that,  mother,  but  I 
have  to  go  on  duty.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  two  months' 
leave,  James,'  replied  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon. 

'At  all  events,  we  are  going  next 
week,'  said  Sir  James,  who  was  not 
unwilling  to  show  his  mother  how 
deeply  she  had  annoyed  him  about 
his  wife,  and  Lady  MacKennon  made 
no  further  remark  on  their  leaving. 

But  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
when  Sir  James  was  as  usual  opening 
the  letter-bag  and  drawing  out  the 
letters,     he    thoughtlessly    gave    a    little 
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exclamation  of  surprise,  as  he  lifted 
one  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  the 
address.  He  had,  at  the  moment,  for- 
gotten what  his  mother  had  said  the 
morning  before,  or  he  probably  would 
have  made  no  remark. 

'Why,  Miriam,  here's  another  letter/ 
he  said,  'for  that  maid  of  yours,  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  the  one  she 
got  yesterday,  and  —  yes,  actually  it 
has  been  posted  at  Strathloe.  Her 
young  man  must  have  followed  her 
here.' 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  at  his 
wife,  and  he  saw  that  Miriam  had 
suddenly  grown  very  pale,  and  in  an 
instant  his  mothers  insinuations  re- 
curred to  him.  He  glanced  quickly 
and  uneasily  at  the  dowager,  and  she 
looked    at    him    in    return,    and    then    at 
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Miriam's  agitated  face.  There  was  a 
sort  of  grim  triumph  in  her  expression, 
and  her  looks  said  very  plainly — '  I 
told  you  so' 


CHAPTER    III. 
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Sir  James,  however,  ignored  his  mother's 
glance.  He  rose  quietly,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity  of  manner,  a  moment  later, 
went  to  where  his  wife  was  sitting  at 
the  breakfast-table,  carrying  the  letter 
addressed  to  Ford  with  him. 

'  Here  is  your  maid's  letter,  Miriam,' 
he  said,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  answered ;  '  I  shall 
give  it  to  her,'  and  she  put  out  a 
51 
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trembling    hand,    and    turned    the    letter 
with  the  direction  downwards. 

A  great  restraint  fell  on  the  little 
party  after  this.  An  uneasiness  he 
could  not  subdue  was  in  Sir  James's 
heart ;  fear  and  anxiety  in  Miriam's ; 
and  bitter  satisfaction  in  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon's.  But  strained  moments  pass 
like  pleasant  ones,  and  presently  Sir 
James,  having  finished  his  breakfast 
without  his  usual  appetite,  rose  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing 
vaguely  out  on  the  blue-green  waters 
of  the  loch.  His  attitude,  somehow, 
was  unlike  himself,  and  Miriam  glanced 
at  him  uneasily.  Then  she  rose  and 
went  to  his  side,  and  put  her  hand 
timidly  on  his  arm,  after  first  put- 
ting the  letter  addressed  to  Ford  in 
the     pocket     of     her     dress,     an     action 
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which  the  dowager's  keen  eyes  duly 
noted. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do,  James  ? ' 
said  Miriam. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Anything  you  like,  dear,'  he  an- 
swered. 

'  It's  not  very  fine,  is  it  ? '  continued 
Miriam,  now  in  her  turn  looking 
vaguely  at  the  loch. 

'  No,  it's  not ;  look  at  the  mist  steal- 
ing down  from  the  hills ;  but  it  may 
clear  up  later,'  said  Sir  James. 

'  Perhaps  after  luncheon  ;  if  you  want 
me  to  go  out  I  shall  be  upstairs  — 
good-bye  for  the  present  then,'  said 
Miriam,  with  a  somewhat  forced  smile, 
and  she  was  turning  to  leave  her 
husband's  side,  when  he  put  his  arm 
through   hers. 
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1 1  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the 
hall/  he  said;  'then  I'll  go  and  look 
at  the  horses,   I  think.' 

He  was  determined,  in  fact,  not  to 
be  left  with  his  mother,  and  Lady 
MacKennon  quite  understood  this,  and 
a  sour  and  bitter  smile  distorted  her 
grey-tinted  face  as  the  young  pair  dis- 
appeared together  from  the  room. 

'She  is  playing  with  fire,'  she  thought, 
'and  some  day  James  will  know  it, 
"for  they  who  have  sown  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind."  ' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Miriam  and  Sir 
James  were  standing  for  a  moment 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  broad 
staircase. 

'  Will  you  come  out  for  a  little  while 
if  I  come  for  you  in  half  an  hour  ? '  he 
said. 
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1  Yes,  I  shall  be  very  pleased.' 
answered  Miriam  ;  '  I  shall  be  ready 
in  half  an  hour.' 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her, 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  protecting  love 
for  her  in  his  heart. 

'  Poor  little  woman,'  he  said,  and 
then  turned  away.  He  lit  a  cigar, 
and  went  out  among  the  horses  and 
dogs,  but  he  did  not  feel  very  happy. 
He  wanted  to  be  away  from  Kintore, 
and  from  his  mother,  and  he  hated 
the  memory  of  that  look  in  Lady 
MacKennon's  eyes  when  he  had  spoken 
of  Ford's  letter,  and  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  Miriam  had 
seemed  unmistakably  agitated. 

'Something  is  worrying  her  —  what 
can  it  be  ? '  he  asked  himself.  '  I  won't 
believe  a   word   against   her,   but    I    think 
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she  is  in  some  trouble  —  if  she  would 
only  trust  me  —  I  would  do  anything 
for  t  her.  I  am  sure  she  is  in  some 
trouble.' 

At  this  moment  Miriam  was  indeed 
in  great  trouble.  She  had  opened  the 
letter  addressed  to  Ford,  and  saw  it 
was  dated,  as  she  had  feared,  from  the 
little  inn  at  the  village  of  Strathloe. 

1  Dear  Miriam, — I  have  just  arrived 
here,'  she  read ;  '  arrived  to  bid  you 
a  last  good-bye.  Where  shall  we  meet? 
If  you  are  afraid  to  see  me  in  day- 
light, I  will  come  at  night.  Arrange 
the  time,  and  some  signal  when  you 
can  see  me ;  let  me  know  to-day,  for 
to  wait   is  very  terrible.  H.   F.' 

Miriam    wrung   her    hands    over    these 
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few  lines.  She  did  not  know  when 
she  might  be  free,  and  time  was  so 
precious  to  him  ;  every  moment  was 
precious.  She  must  try  to  see  him 
this  afternoon,  but  where  ?  Near  the 
village  by  Strathloe  she  remembered 
there  was  a  lonely  glen  Sir  James 
had  pointed  out  to  her,  could  she  go 
there?  It  was  two  miles  off  and  she 
must  walk ;  but  that  was  nothing.  But 
how  was  she  to  get  quit  of  Sir 
James? 

'  And  he  is  so  good,'  she  thought, 
repentingly ;  '  but  it's  the  last  time^ 
the  last  time,   poor,  poor  Hugh!'' 

She  finally  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  send  Ford  with  a  note  to 
the  inn  at  Strathloe,  and  tell  Ferrars 
that  she  would  try  to  see  him  during 
the  afternoon.       She   could   not   promise, 
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but  she  would  try,  and  if  she  could 
manage  to  go  out  alone — if  he  walked 
along  the  loch  side  until  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  house  at  Kintore,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  she  would  wave  a 
white  handkerchief  from  a  window  in 
the  second  storey  of  the  house  that 
faced  the  loch.  This  was  to  be  the 
last  signal  that  should  ever  pass  be- 
tween them,  she  told  herself  as  she 
penned  a  few  hurried  lines  to  Hugh 
Ferrars.  But  she  must  save  him  ;  she 
must  give  him  the  money  to  take  him 
to  another  land,  and  bid  him  farewell 
forever. 

At  all  events  she  wrote  this,  and 
then  rang  for  Ford.  The  lady's  maid 
soon  appeared,  looking  pinker  and  prettier 
than  ever.  A  handsome  young  gillie 
had    succumbed    to    her    attractions,    and 
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Ford  had  begun  to  find  the  Highlands 
endurable.  She  came  into  the  room 
tripping  and  smiling,  but  something  in 
Miriam's  face,  its  pallor,  its  earnestness, 
made  her  expression  change. 

'  Ford,  I  want  you  to  go  an  errand 
for  me — to  take  a  letter,'  said  Miriam. 

'  Yes,  my  lady,'  replied  Ford,  in- 
quiringly. 

1  Do  you  know  the  village  of  Strath- 
loe ;  a  village  about  two  miles  distant 
from  here  ? ' 

6  No,  my  lady,  but  I  can  find  out 
anything ;  there's  a  young  man  called 
Donald  about  the  place,  and  he  will 
show  me  where  it  is.' 

'  Yes ;  Ford,  an  old  friend  of  mine 
is  in  great  trouble,  and  I  want  to  see 
him  to  say  good-bye,  and — to  take  him 
some    money   before    he    sails    for    one  of 
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the  Colonies.  Do  you  understand  ?  I 
do  not  want  anyone  here  to  know,  and 
— and  I  want  you  to  take  him  this 
letter,  and  if  I  can  manage  it  I  want 
to  meet  him  this  afternoon.' 

'Yes,  my  lady,'  said  Ford,  slowly 
and  reflectfully.  It  was  a  pity,  she 
was  thinking,  and  yet,  of  course,  if 
Lady  MacKennon  chose  to  run  such 
risks,  in  all  probability  it  would  do 
Ford  no  harm,  but  good.  Her  lady 
would  be  absolutely  in  her  power,  and 
Ford  knew  that  power  pays.  'Then 
have  I  to  take  the  letter  to  the  inn 
at  Strathloe  ? '  she  added,  '  and  have 
I  to  give  it  to — the  gentleman  ? ' 

Miriam's  pale  face  grew  suddenly 
crimson.  She  remembered  she  would 
have  to  address  the  letter  by  some 
name    to    Hugh     Ferrars,     and    by    what 
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name  ?  She  hesitated ;  she  looked  at 
Ford ;  she  knew  not  what  to  do. 

1  He — he  does  not  wish  anyone  to 
know  that  he  is  there,'  she  said  at 
length.  'Just  ask  to  see  the  gentle- 
man— or  say  Mr  Dare — that  will  do, 
and  give  him  this.' 

'  Very  well,  my  lady,'  answered  Ford, 
pocketing  the  letter  ;  '  shall  I  go  at  once  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  at  once,'  said  Miriam,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  heard  her  husband's 
footsteps  outside  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  Sir  James  rapped. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Miriam,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

'  It's  not  bad  out,'  said  Sir  James, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  'so  will  you 
come,    Miriam?' 

'  Yes,  in  a  moment,'  she  answered, 
'  Ford,  give  me  my  hat  and  cloak.' 
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'Has  Ford  got  her  letter?'  asked 
Sir  James,  smiling. 

'Yes,  sir,  thank  you,'  said  Ford, 
smiling  also. 

But  Miriam  said  nothing.  She  hastily 
put  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  went 
out  with  Sir  James,  and  Ford  also 
speedily  attired  herself  for  walking. 
Then  she  sought  out  her  young  gillie, 
and  learned  from  him  the  distance  to 
Strathloe.  He  offered  to  escort  her 
part  of  the  way,  as  he  also,  he  said, 
was  going  on  his  rounds  down  by  the 
side  of  the  loch.  This  exactly  suited 
Ford,  who  always  liked  company  if  she 
could  get  it.  In  the  meanwhile  Sir 
James  and  Miriam  were  inspecting  the 
kennels,  and  having  the  horses  trotted 
out.  The  day  had  improved,  and  the 
isun  presently  broke    through   the  clouds, 
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and  shone  on  the  wavelets  of  the 
loch. 

'It's  quite  fine,  isn't  it?'  said  Sir 
James.  '  Would  you  like  a  drive  this 
afternoon,  dear  ? ' 

'  No,  I  think  not,'  answered  Miriam. 
'  I  think  I  will  write  to  Joan,  and  to 
my  mother  this  afternoon,  if  you  don't 
mind.' 

Sir  James  looked  a  little  disappointed. 

'You  must  just  do  as  you  like,'  he 
said  ;  '  but  have  you  not  time  to  do 
both  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not.' 

'  Well,  then,  in  that  case  I  will  ride 
over  to  see  Harry  Duncan,  at  Rowan  ; 
he's  an  old  chum  of  mine,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again  before  I  leave 
here.' 

'And  where  is  Rowan?'  asked  Miriam. 
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'  Rowan  Castle  ?  Oh,  it's  about  eight 
miles  from  here,  but  I'll  be  back  in 
time  for  dinner.' 

Miriam  suppressed  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  This  was  the  opportunity  she 
had  hoped  for,  and  then  after  to-day 
there  would  be  no  more  secrets,  no 
more  fear.  Her  spirits,  therefore,  rose, 
and  Sir  James  caught  the  infection. 
They  talked  and  walked  together  until 
the  luncheon  hour,  and  then  went  into 
the  house,  both  smiling.  But  Lady 
MacKennon  received  them  without  a 
smile. 

'  I  am  going  over  this  afternoon, 
mother,  to  see  Harry  Duncan,'  Sir 
James  said,  presently.  '  Have  you  any 
message  for  Mrs  Duncan  ? ' 

'  You  can  give  her  my  regards,'  an- 
swered   the    dowager.       '  And    are    you 
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going  also  to   Rowan  ? '   she  asked,  look- 
ing at  Miriam. 

1  No ;  I  am  going  to  write  letters/ 
said  Miriam. 

Lady  MacKennon  said  nothing  more. 
She  finished  her  luncheon  and  then 
retired  to  her  own  sitting  -  room 
upstairs.  She  was  suspicious  ;  she 
resolved  to  watch  Miriam ;  but  she 
gave  no  hint  of  this  to  her  son.  Sir 
James  lingered  chatting  to  Miriam, 
and  it  was  nearly  half-past  two  o'clock 
when  he  finally  rang  for  his  horse  to 
be  brought  round.  He  kissed  Miriam 
tenderly  before  he  left  her. 

' 1  wish  you  were  going  with  me, 
darling,'  he  said. 

'Not  to-day,  James,'  she  answered; 
but  any  other  day  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  go  with  you  anywhere.' 
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'  That's  all  right.  Give  my  love  to 
them  at  Tyford,  and  I  hope  your 
letter  will  find  Mrs  Con  ray  much  better. 
And  now  good-bye.  Take  care  of 
yourself  until  I  come  back ;  '  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  clasped  for 
a  few  moments  in  his  own. 

'In  what  direction  is  Rowan  Castle  ? r 
asked  Miriam,  as  he  did  so. 

'  On  the  other  side  of  the  loch.  You 
cannot  see  the  road  from  here  for  the 
hills.  Do  you  see  that  point  there  ?  ' 
and  he  led  ner  to  the  window,  '  I  will 
ride  round  the  head  of  the  loch  there, 
and  then  across  the  hills  to  Rowan. 
Well,  good-bye  again,  darling.' 

Once  more  he  kissed  her,  and  then 
left  the  room,  and  a  groom  was  hold- 
ing his  horse  ready  for  him  to  mount 
outside.       Miriam    watched    him    go,    and 
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then  with  a  sigh  she  turned  from  the 
window  and  went  upstairs  to  her  own 
bedroom.  There  she  found  Ford 
awaiting  her  with  a  face  full  of 
importance. 

'Well,  my  lady,'  she  said  in  a  half- 
whisper,  as  Miriam  closed  the  door 
behind  her  as  she  entered  the  room, 
'I've  seen  him' 

6  Yes  ;  did  you  give  him  the  note  ?  ' 
asked   Miriam,   quickly  and  nervously. 

'  Yes,  my  lady,  though  I  would 
scarcely  have  known  him  again.  He's 
not  in  uniform,  but  dressed  like  a 
gentleman  ;  indeed,  it's  plain  to  see  he 
is  a  gentleman,  and  handsome,  and  he 
read  the  note,  and  said  he  would  walk 
down  by  the  loch  side  at  half-past  three, 
and  he  gave  me  a  sovereign.' 

'  Yes  :  and  did  he  look  well  ? ' 
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'He's  a  fine,  handsome  man,'  re- 
plied Ford,  in  the  tone  of  a  con- 
noisseur on  ,  manly  beauty  ;  •  but  he 
looked  sorrowful ;  I  noticed  he'd  a 
sad  smile.' 

'  Poor  fellow/  sighed  Miriam. 

1  Sir  James  has  ridden  out  for  the 
afternoon,  Donald  told  me,  or  at  least 
that  he  was  going,'  continued  Ford. 

*  He  has  gone/  said  Miriam,  and 
then  she  went  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  vaguely  out  on  the 
darkening  waters  of  the  loch,  for  the 
sky  was  overcast  again,  and  its 
shadows  gloomed  the  scene. 
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But  now  let  us  follow  Sir  James  as 
he  rode  briskly  round  the  head  of  the 
loch,  and  then  entered  a  picturesque 
defile  between  some  rugged  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  which  soon  completely 
hid  the  house  at  Kintore  from  his  view. 
But  he  was  thinking  very  tenderly 
of  the  fair  young  wife  he  had  left 
behind  there.  He  was  angry  with 
himself  that  even  for  a  moment  he 
had     allowed     his     mother's     insinuations 

to    darken    his    mind.       It    should    never 
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be  so  again,  he  told  himself.  He 
trusted  her,  and  he  would  trust  her 
always,  and,  please  God,  no  shadows 
should  ever  come  between  them. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  as  he  came 
to  this  resolution ;  looked  up  the  sides 
of  the  deep  gorge  where  he  then  was, 
where  dense  clumps  of  tall  fir  trees 
grew,  while  higher  up — overhanging, 
indeed,  in  several  places — were  smaller 
groups  of  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash, 
and  hazel.  Sir  James  knew  this 
pass  well,  had  known  it  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  it  was  his  own.  It  was 
part  of  the  inheritance  which  had 
come  to  him  from  his  father,  before 
he  had  been  left  a  fortune  by  his 
wealthy  uncle.  And  he  was  prouder 
of  these  old  hills  than  he  was  of  the 
new      wealth ;      proud    of     their      beauty 
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and  of  the  romantic  legends  and  tales 
which  clung  to  them  as  a  birthright. 
Sir  James  had  had  an  old  Highland 
nurse  in  his  childhood,  and  she  had 
told  him  many  a  stirring  story  of  the 
old  days,  before  she  herself  had  been 
borne  away  to  sleep  in  the  little  kirk- 
yard  among  the  hills. 

He  remembered  her  as  he  quitted 
the  defile,  and  he  smiled  again.  He 
was  thinking  that  he  should  have  liked 
this  quaint  old  woman  to  have  seen 
Miriam.  Then  some  of  her  super- 
stitions and  her  strange  readings  of 
dreams  and  warnings  passed  through 
his  mind.  He  was  riding  a  fine, 
spirited,  young,  grey  horse,  and  as  the 
roadway  grew  less  narrow  he  slackened 
his  hold  on  the  reins.  Presently  he 
reached     some     grass-land,    and     as     he 
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proceeded  leisurely  on  suddenly  his 
horse  stumbled  and  fell.  He  had  put 
his  foot  in  a  rabbit-hole,  and  came  down 
a  somewhat  bad  fall,  bringing  Sir  James 
with  him.  But  Sir  James  was  not 
hurt,  and  was  up  again  in  a  minute ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  poor  horse. 
In  falling  he  had  cut  his  knees  against 
a  piece  of  grey  granite  stone,  which 
had  been  partly  invisible  from  the 
treacherous  moss  which  had  nearly 
hidden  it.  Sir  James  examined  the 
horse's  injuries,  and  saw  at  once  that 
the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Rowan  Castle 
on  the  animal  was  now  impossible.  He 
had,  indeed,  fallen  dead  lame,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  him  to  a 
stable  as  soon  as  possible.  Sir  James 
thought  of  trying  to  get  him  back  to 
Kintore,     but    quickly    remembered    that 
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he  was  nearer  to  the  village  of  Strath- 
loe  by  at  least  a  mile,  and  that  a 
farrier  lived  there,  and  that  he  could 
be  put  up  at  the  stables  of  the  little 
inn. 

And  no  sooner  had  this  thought 
struck  him,  than  he  began  to  lead  his 
limping  horse  very  slowly  and  quietly 
in  the  direction  of  Strathloe.  It  took 
him  some  time  to  reach  the  village, 
and  when  at  last  he  did  so  he  went 
straight  to  the  inn.  He  was  nearly  at 
the  open  door  when  there  passed  out 
of  it  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  who, 
how7ever,  apparently  did  not  see  him, 
but  turned  the  other  way,  and  went 
towards  a  narrow  path  which  would 
lead  him  to  the  side  of  the  loch. 

But  Sir  James  had  seen  his  face,  and 
something  in  it — its  remarkable  regularity 
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and  the  clear  darkness  of  the  skin — struck 
him  as  being  familiar  to  him.  But  a 
moment  later  all  the  hangers-on  about 
the  inn,  the  ostler,  and  presently  the 
landlord,  were  round  him,  and  bemoaning 
the  accident  to  his  horse.  The  farrier 
was  sent  for,  and  while  Sir  James  was 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  he  asked  the 
landlord  who  the  gentleman  was  who 
had  just  left  the  inn  door. 

'  He's  called  Mr  Dare,  sir,'  replied 
the  landlord ;  '  and  he  arrived  here  to 
stay  yesterday.  I  take  him  to  be  an 
army  gentleman.' 

1  Dare  ! '  repeated  Sir  James,  wonder- 
ing where  he  had  heard  the  name  and 
seen  the  face,  and  then  it  suddenly 
flashed  back  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  soldier  he  had  seen  at  Newbrough- 
on-the-Sea ;     the    soldier    who    had    been 
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shot  on  the  sands,  and  whose  life 
Miriam  was  supposed  to  have  saved. 

A  strange  feeling  stole  into  Sir 
James's  heart,  a  feeling  which  made  him 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  farrier's 
opinion  as  to  the  injuries  of  his  horse. 

'  What  was  the  man  doing  here  ?  Why 
was  he  dressed  like  a  gentleman?'  And 
then  he  also  recollected  that  several 
people  at  Newbrough-on  the-Sea  had 
believed  him  to  be  one.  Sir  James  bit 
his  lips  and  pulled  his  moustaches,  and 
then  agreed  that  his  horse  should  be  at 
once  taken  to  the  inn  stables  and  attended 
to.  After  this  he  asked  the  landlord 
another  question  about   '  Mr   Dare.' 

'Did  he  say  where  he  came  from, 
landlord  ? ' 

'  No,  Sir  James,  he  did  not ;  but  I 
take  it  that  it  was   frae   England ;    but  a 
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lass  brought  a  note  for  him  here  this 
morning,  and  wad  gie  it  into  his  ain 
hand,  and  some  o'  the  folks  said  the  lass 
was  frae  Kin  tore.' 

Sir  James  said  nothing  more  ;  he  put 
some  money  in  the  landlord's  hand,  told 
him  to  see  after  the  horse,  and  that  he 
would  send  a  groom  up  to  look  after 
him,  and  then  he  strode  away,  going 
down  the  narrow  pathway  which  the 
stranger  had  taken,  and  which  led  to- 
wards the  borders  of  the  loch. 

As  he  reached  the  head  of  this  path- 
way he  saw  the  man,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  soldier  Dare,  going  on  before 
him.  All  the  country  round  was  familiar 
to  Sir  James,  and  he  walked  on,  the 
tall  form  in  front  preceding  him  with 
hasty  footsteps.  Sir  James  saw  him 
reach   the   border    of   the    loch ;   saw    him 
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begin  to  pass  down  by  its  side,  and 
still  he  went  on.  Another  mile  would 
bring  him  in  sight  of  Kintore.  'Was 
he  going  there  ? '  Sir  James  asked  him- 
self with  a  fierce  throb  at  his  heart. 

'  I  will  see,  at  all  events,'  he  muttered 
under  his  breath.  So  he  stalked  the 
man  for  the  next  half-hour.  He  did 
not  follow  him  directly  by  the  border 
of  the  loch.  At  a  little  distance  from 
it,  and  beyond  it,  there  was  a  low  range 
of  hills,  skirted  by  dark  fir  trees,  and 
behind  these  Sir  James  gloomily  walked 
on,  keeping  the  man  before  him  always 
in  view.  He  had  a  field-glass  with  him, 
as  near  Rowan  Castle  there  was  a  deer 
forest,  and  Sir  James  had  thought  when 
he  had  ridden  out  that  perhaps  he  and 
his  friend  Mr  Duncan  might  have  a 
chance    of  sighting    the   herd.       He    un- 
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slung  this  glass  now,  but  he  scarcely 
needed  it.  Before  him  was  the  tall 
figure,  and  he  could  see  him  very 
plainly.  He  went  on  and  on  ;  on  until 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  house  at 
Kintore ;  until  he  neared  it,  and  then 
he  stopped. 

Sir  James  stopped  too.  He  raised 
his  field-glass ;  he  looked  at  the  house, 
and  as  he  did  this  he  distinctly  saw 
something  white  waved  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows.  Then  he  half 
laughed. 

'What  a  fool  I  have  been,'  he 
thought.  '  It  is  that  little  idiot  Ford, 
Miriam's  maid,  who  has  an  intrigue 
with  this  fellow,  and  he  has  come  to 
Scotland  to  see  her — as  if  Miriam — ' 
then  he  raised  his  glass  again ;  the 
handkerchief   was    still    waving,    and    Sir 
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James  began  counting  the  windows,  and 
saw  the  white  signal  floating  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  Miriams  roo7n. 

A  sort  of  faintness  came  over  him ; 
and  yet  he  still  told  himself  it  was  folly. 
Of  course  it  was  Ford,  but  he  would 
watch  and  see.  The  man  by  the  loch- 
side  remained  standing,  and  then  Sir 
James  saw  him  wave  his  handkerchief 
also!  It  was  the  answering  signal ;  no 
doubt  the  next  thing  he  would  see 
would  be  Ford  coming  from  the  house 
to  join  him. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Five 
minutes  later  he  saw  a  female  figure 
issue  from  the  gates  of  Kintore,  and 
go  down  the  steps  which  lead  from  the 
grounds  to  the  loch  side.  A  female 
figure !  Sir  James's  hand  shook  so,  it 
was    a    few    moments    before     he    could 
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steady  his  field-glass  sufficiently  to  bear 
upon  this  female  form.  When  he  did 
so  he  started,  gave  a  suppressed  cry, 
and  his  face  blanched.  It  was  not  the 
smart  little  figure  of  Ford  the  lady's- 
maid,  but  the  tall,  slender,  graceful  one 
of  Miriam,  his  wife. 

Of  Miriam !  It  was  a  terrible  and 
bitter  blow,  and  smote  through  Sir 
James's  heart  like  a  sharp  sword.  For 
a  short  time  he  stood  overwhelmed, 
motionless,  and  then  little  by  little,  like 
a  man  in  a  bad  dream,  the  past  rose  in 
a  grim  vista  before  him.  His  mother's 
story  of  General  Conray's  visit,  the  dead 
lover,  supposed  to  be  slain  by  the  man 
she  had  loved !  Oh !  it  was  horrible, 
too  horrible — this  was  the  shy,  innocent 
girl,  so  fair,  so  modest,  that  he  had 
gathered   to    his    breast !       This    woman 
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receiving  letters  addressed  to  her  maid, 
and  making  excuses  to  remain  at  home, 
and  then  stealing  out  in  secret  from 
her  husband's  house  to  meet  her  lover. 
To  meet  a  soldier — a  private  soldier — 
and  Sir  James  clenched  his  hands  in 
jealous  rage,  and  the  blood  flew  with 
hot  passion  to  his  head. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  raised  his 
glass  again ;  the  two  on  the  loch  side 
were  approaching  each  other  now — 
Miriam,  dressed  in  some  dark  costume, 
and  wearing  the  sables  he  had  given 
her  in  Paris,  was  advancing  slowly, 
but  the  man  eagerly  and  hastily  was 
going  forward.  Then  they  met ;  met 
with  outstretched  hands — both  hands — 
and  stood  there  hand-clasped,  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes  ! 

A    curse  broke   from   Sir   James's   lips ; 
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a  curse  so  loud  and  bitter  that  it 
seemed  to  rend  the  man's  heart  in 
twain.  Still  he  watched  them.  They 
turned,  they  walked  together  side  by 
side,  by  the  waters  of  the  darkening 
loch.  Then  they  stopped,  and  again 
their  hands  clasped.  After  a  while 
they  walked  on  once  more,  going  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  man  had 
come,  and  away  from  Kintore. 

Sir  James  turned  also.  Step  by 
step,  he  on  the  rugged  hillside,  they  by 
the  loch,  the  three  went  on.  They 
went  nearly  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Strathloe,  close  to  the  glen  of  Strathloe, 
and  then  they  stopped ;  and  the  man 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her 
to  his  breast.  Their  lips  met,  and 
then  the  pale,  stern  watcher  turned 
away. 
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It  was  all  over;  it  had  needed  but 
this !  A  great  darkness  fell  upon  his 
soul,  and  hatred  for  the  woman  whom 
he  believed  had  betrayed  him.  Hatred, 
stronger  for  the  very  love  he  had 
borne  her.  The  wife  of  his  bosom, 
the  love  of  his  heart !  He  laughed 
aloud  in  his  great  bitterness  and  misery. 
He  remembered  little  things  as  he 
strode  back  fiercely  to  K  into  re ;  re- 
membered the  money  Miriam  had 
borrowed  of  him  before  their  marriage, 
no  doubt  to  give  to  her  paramour. 
Oh!  the  black  bitterness  of  it,  the 
shame !  He  had  kissed  her  before  he 
had  gone  out,  and  she  had  shyly  re- 
turned his  kiss,  and  now  she  was  kiss- 
ing another  man.  Her  lips  were  foul 
for  evermore;  the  lying  lips  that  had 
seemed   so    sweet    and   fair.       Sir   James 
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felt  almost  like  a  madman ;  the  blood 
surged  to  his  head,  and  the  veins  on 
his  throat  swelled.  He  walked  at  a 
great  pace,  but  he  took  no  heed  of 
the  ground.  The  world  had  suddenly 
become  desolate  to  him ;  worse  than 
desolate,  filled  with  disgrace  and 
shame. 

He  reached  Kintore,  and  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  his  mother,  who  had 
been  watching  for  him,  went  out  to 
meet  him. 

'  James,'  she  said,  and  her  face  was 
stern  and  pale,  '  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you — come  in  here,'  and  she 
drew  him  by  his  arm  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  'James,'  she  continued,  'your 
wife  is  not  in  the  house ;  she  went 
out,  I  feel  convinced,  for  some  secret 
purpose,   it   is   your  duty — ' 
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He  pulled  his  arm  roughly  from  her 
hand. 

'  I  do  not  need  you  to  tell  me, 
he  said,  darkly,  and  then,  without 
another  word,  he  left  her,  left  her  and 
went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
sat  there  in  his  misery  alone. 

*  He  has  found  her  out/  thought 
Lady  MacKennon,  with  sombre  satis- 
faction ;  '  she  has  played  with  fire  too 
long.' 

But  now  let  us  go  back  for  a  brief 
while  to  the  two  who  had  met  by  the 
loch  ;  to  the  two  who  had  once  loved 
each  other  so  well  ;  but  those  lives  had 
been  rent  apart  by  sin  and  crime. 
Miriam  had  gone  to  meet  Hugh  Ferrars 
with  a  sinking  heart ;  had  gone,  feeling 
that   to   do    so    was    to    a   certain   extent 
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wronging  the  generous  man  who  com- 
pletely trusted  her.  But  it  was  for 
the  last  time,  she  told  herself,  and 
then  she  must  think  of  Joan  ;  must 
save  Hugh  Ferrars  if  she  could. 

So  she  had  given  the  signal — the  last 
signal  —  and  had  gone  down  to  the 
lone  loch-side.  There  was  not  a  living 
creature  to  be  seen,  where  the  water 
lapped  on  the  shore  along  a  wide  ex- 
panse, but  one.  She  saw  the  tall  figure 
standing,  and  her  heart  beat  fast  and 
her  breath  came  short.  Then  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  they  met  with  clasped 
hands,  almost  in  silence.  It  was  Hugh 
Ferrars  who  spoke  first. 

'  I  thank  you  for  granting  my  last 
request,'  he  said. 

'And  you  are  going  at  once,  Hugh?' 
said    Miriam,    eagerly    looking  up    in    his 
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face.       '  You    will    make    no    delay,    but 
leave  England  at  once.' 

' 1  am  going  at  once,'  he  answered, 
slowly. 

'  I  have  brought  the  money,'  continued 
Miriam.  'Two  hundred  pounds.  That 
will  take  you  abroad  ;  and  if  you  want 
any  more — ' 

1 1  do  not  want  any  more,  dear,  nor 
that/  said  Hugh  Ferrars,  with  strange 
gentleness,  as  Miriam  paused  and  hesi- 
tated. 

'  But,  Hugh,  you  must  require  money 
— do  take  it — here  it  is,  do  not  refuse.' 

'  I  cannot  take  it !  I  have  as  much 
as  I  shall  require.' 

'But  how  can  that  be?  Oh!  Hugh, 
I  have  suffered  such  agonies  of  fear 
since  General  Conray  came  ;  poor,  poor 
Joan,     is    it     not    a     terrible    thing    that 
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her   mind   should    have    wandered    as    it 
did?' 

'  I  cannot  pity  her ;  but  for  her,  we 
might  have  been  happy  now,  instead 
of  about — to  part  for  ever.' 

'  Still  it  is  very  sad/  said  Miriam, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  Sad  for  us ;  she  wrecked  our  lives, 
and  left  us  nothing  but  misery — at 
least — she  left  me  nothing.' 

*  But,  but  this  may  change ;  you  are 
going  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new 
land,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  a  brighter 
one.' 

'  No ! '  said  Hugh  Ferrars,  briefly, 
and  bitterly. 

'Oh!  yes,  we  must  hope,'  continued 
Miriam,  pleadingly.  '  Let  us  walk  on 
a  little,  Hugh,  and  tell  me  of  your 
plans  ?  ' 
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1 1   have  none.' 

'  But  you  know  where  you  are 
going  ?  ' 

'No,   not  even  that.' 

'  Oh,  Hugh,  please  do  not  talk 
thus !  I  should  go  to  Australia  if  I 
were  you,  and  take  some  land  there.' 

'  Yes/  said  Hugh  Ferrars,  with  a 
melancholy  smile. 

He  was  pale  and  worn,  and  his  singu- 
larly handsome  features  seemed  sharp- 
ened, and  Miriam  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  her  heart  full  of  pity,  and  with  an 
unconscious  wave  of  the  old  tender- 
ness and  love  swelling  in  her  heart. 

He  seemed  to  understand  this,  for 
he  took  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  they  stood  in  silence,  vaguely 
watching  the  water  lapping  on  the 
marge. 
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'We  loved  each  other  very  well,'  he 
said  at  length. 

'  Yes,  but — but,  we  must  not  speak  of 
it  now — you  must  think  of  me  as  a 
sister,  as  a  friend,'  answered  Miriam, 
struggling  with  her  emotion. 

*  No,  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as 
my  love,   my  only  love.' 

<  Oh,   Hugh!' 

*  It  will  be  perhaps  only  for  a  little 
time  that  we  shall  be  separated  ;  a  little 
space  of  time.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Miriam,  quickly,  '  we 
must  never  meet  again,  Hugh  ;  this 
must  be  our  last  meeting.' 

'  Yes,  on  earth ;  but  that  is  not  for 
ever.' 

1  You — you  must  forget  me.' 

'  I   never  shall.' 

'  But.  Hugh,   it  is  wrong;    it  is  wicked 
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of  me   to    let    you    talk    thus — you    for- 


get- 


'  No,  I  do  not  forget.  You  are  Sir 
James  MacKennon's  wife,  but  marriage 
does  not  make  love,  and  your  love  is 
mine.' 

Miriam  was  silent.  There  was  a  dim 
consciousness  in  her  heart  that  his  words 
were  not  quite  true ;  that  another  feeling 
had  crept  there ;  but  of  this  she  could 
not  speak. 

'  You  would  make  me  very  happy  if  you 
would  take  the  money  I  have  brought,' 
she  said,   'and  then  I   must  go  home.' 

'  So  soon  ?  Do  not  grudge  me  an 
hour,  one  short,  brief  hour.' 

'Well,  if  you  like,  I  will  stay  a  little 
longer.' 

'  Yes,  do  ;  let  us  cheat  ourselves  ;  fancy 
we    are  once  more  in  the  old  dear  days, 
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just  for  an  hour.  Let  us  forget  the 
hideous  past:  forget  everything  but 
our  love.' 

<  Oh!    hush,   Hugh,  hush!' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  moonlight 
night  at  Tyford  when  we  met  in  secret, 
Miriam  ?  I  can  see  the  waves  still 
with  their  silver  crests,  and  hear  their 
moan — your  head  was  upon  my  breast 
then,  Miriam,  let  it  rest  there  a  moment 
now.' 

'I  cannot!  I  cannot!  Oh!  Hugh, 
talking  thus  only  makes  us  more  miser- 
able, it  is  far  better  that  we  should 
say  good-bye.' 

1  Don't  cheat  me  of  my  last  hour — 
my  love,  answer  me  this  question.  Do 
you  believe  that  those  whose  souls  and 
hearts  are  knit  as  fast  as  ours  can  ever 
change,  in  all  time,  through  all  eternity  ? ' 
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'  How  can  I  tell,  Hugh  ? '  said  Miriam, 
raising  her  dark  eyes  to  his  ;  '  how  can 
I  lift  the  veil  that  is  between  us  and 
death?' 

'  But  some  day  it  will  be  lifted ; 
some  day  the  weary  bonds  of  earth 
will  fall  away.' 

Miriam  slightly  shuddered. 

'  I  look  beyond  them,'  continued  Hugh 
Ferrars ;  *  I  feel  in  that  Hereafter  my 
soul  will  be  with   you.' 

'Yet  I  have  only  wrought  you  misery 
here,   Hugh — me  and  mine.' 

'  And  great  joy ;  was  it  not  joy  to 
know  of  your  love,  to  feel  it  now  ? 
You  will  never  forget  me,   Miriam  ? ' 

1  No,  no;  but  you  frighten  me;  I 
feel  guilty  to  listen  to  such  words.' 

'Who  is  to  hear  them?  See  that 
wild   duck   there    skimming    on    the   lochr 
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will  he  tell  his  mate  of  a  man's  last 
despairing  words  to  the  woman  he  loves, 
for  there  is  no  other  listener  ? ' 

'  But  why  need  you  despair — in  a 
new  land — ' 

'Yes,  in  a  new  land,  where  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble,  no  more  bitter 
regret.' 

'  There  must  always  be  regret  for 
us,  Hugh — bitter  regret — but  still  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  what  is  right  now  ; 
and  I  shall  be  so  much  happier  when 
I  know  you  are  safe.' 

1  You  will  soon  know  it,  dear.' 

*  And  do  take  the  money,  to  please 
your  old  friend,'  urged  Miriam. 

' 1  would  do  anything  to  please  my 
old  friend,  as  you  call  yourself,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  money,  I  have  more 
than  I  want.' 
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'  Then  I  will  say  no  more — and  now, 
Hugh,   I   must  say  good-bye.' 

He  stood  looking  at  her  in  silence 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  to  his 
breast,  passionately  kissing  her  lips. 

'  My  love,  my  love,'  he  murmured. 

1  Good-bye,  dear  Hugh/  whispered 
Miriam,  in  a  voice  broken  with  a  sob. 

'  For  a  little  while — only  for  a  little 
while,'  said  Ferrars. 

'Good-bye,'  again  said  Miriam,  try- 
ing to  release  herself  from  his  arms, 
but  he  held  her  fast. 

1  Stay  a  little ;  remember  it  is  the 
last  time — it  is  harder  to  part  even 
than  I  thought.' 

1  But  we  must  part — go,  dear  Hugh, 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  on  your 
journey.' 
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Again  he  kissed  her ;  again  he 
clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  then 
they  parted,  Hugh  Ferrars  watching 
her  with  strained  eyes,  as  with  trembling 
footsteps  she  hurried  homewards. 

She  was  agitated  and  moved  to  the 
very  heart-strings.  And  she  was 
frightened  also ;  frightened  by  Hugh 
Ferrars'  despairing  words,  and  also 
with  the  fear  that  her  absence  should 
be  noticed  in  the  household.  She 
therefore  walked  on  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  and  was  almost  breathless  when 
she  reached  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  loch-side  to  the  grounds  of  Kintore. 

Here  she  paused  a  moment  to 
collect  herself,  and  glanced  half- 
frightened  backwards.  But  Ferrars 
had  not  followed  her.  Then  she 
ascended   the   steps,   and   passed   through 
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the  grounds,  and  entered  the  hall  while 
the  butler  was  in  the  very  act  of 
lighting.  She  did  not  speak  to  him, 
but  went  up  the  staircase  to  her  own 
room  and  entered  it.  It  was  getting 
a  little  dusk  now,  so  she  struck  a 
match,  and  lit  one  of  the  candles  on 
the  toilet-table.  As  she  did  so,  she 
thought  something  stirred  in  the  ad- 
joining dressing-room  —  her  husband's 
dressing-room.  She  went,  therefore, 
to  the  open  door,  and  saw  Sir  James 
standing  by  the  window. 

1  James,  have  you  got  back  ? '  she 
said. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  turned 
round  and  looked  at  her,  and  when 
she  saw  the  expression  of  his  face  she 
gave  a  little  cry. 
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Still  Sir  James  did  not  speak ;  he 
stood  there  looking  at  her  haggard, 
hollow-eyed,  like  a  man  whose  death- 
warrant  had  just  fallen  on  his  ears. 

1  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? ' 
at  last  asked  Miriam,  falteringly. 

Then  Sir  James's  tongue  was  loosed. 

'  Why  have  you  come  back  ? '  he 
asked  darkly,  hoarsely.  '  Back  to  the 
home  you  have  dishonoured.' 

'  James  ! ' 

4  Don't    call    me    James,    don't     speak 
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to  me,'  continued  Sir  James,  with 
rising  passion.  *  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes ;  I  would  believe  nothing 
against  you :  nothing  that  others 
were  ready  to  whisper  in  my  ears. 
But  I  saw  you  steal  out  to  meet 
the  man  Dare — the  soldier  who  has 
followed  you  here — I  saw  you  in  his 
arms,  it  was  enough,  and  everything 
is  ended  between  us.' 

Miriam  did  not  speak ;  her  face 
blanched  and  her  lips  trembled,  but 
still  she  looked  up  into  her  husband's 
face,  as  he  launched  his  bitter  accusa- 
tions against  her. 

'  To  have  fallen  so  low ;  who  to  look 
at  you  would  believe  it  possible?  To 
have  letters  sent  to  you  addressed  to 
your  maid  ;  letters  from  your  lover ;  and 
to  send  your  maid   with    letters    to    him ! 
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You  see  I  know  everything,  so  any 
denial  on  your  part  is  useless.' 

'  I  am  not  denying  anything,'  said 
Miriam;  'but  you  are  mistaken.' 

*  Mistaken ! '  cried  Sir  James,  with  a 
bitter  laugh ;  '  would  that  I  were,  but  I 
know  that  I  am  not.  I  even  saw  your 
vile  signals  from  the  windows  of  your 
husband's  house.  Had  you  no  thought 
of  your  good  name  nor  mine  ?  Why  did 
you  marry  me  ?     But  I  need  not  ask.' 

'  I  married  you,  meaning  to  act  rightly 
to  you,  and  I  have  done  you  no  wrong,' 
answered  Miriam,  more  firmly.  'What 
you  saw  was  a  last  parting  with  an  old 
friend,  who  is  leaving  England  at  once.' 

'  You  had  better  go  with  him,'  scoffed 
Sir  James. 

'  No,  James,'  said  Miriam,  bursting 
into    sudden    tears.      '  I   will    not   go  with 
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him ;    I    have    no    wish    to   go   with    him, 
though  you  may  not  believe  me.' 

1 1  do  not  believe  you  ;  or  I  believe 
you  this  far,  that  you  prefer  the  comforts 
of  the  home  I  can  give  you,  to  the  one 
you  would  share  with  a  private  soldier. 
I  am  honoured  truly ;  you  wish  to  stay 
under  your  husband's  roof,  and  meet 
your  lovers  outside  it.' 

'  Say  no  more,  that  is  enough ! '  cried 
Miriam.  '  I  will  not  stay  under  your 
roof  to  listen  to  such  words.' 

'  No,  you  certainly  shall  not  stay  under 
my  roof,'  said  Sir  James,  with  gloomy 
emphasis ;  ■  my  roof  shall  never  shelter 
a  dishonoured  wife.' 

He  spoke  these  words  loudly,  passion- 
ately, and  then  left  the  room,  leaving 
Miriam  overwhelmed  with  this  sudden 
blow.       That    he    should    speak   thus    to 
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her ;    he    who    seemed    to    love    her    so 
deeply  that  he  never  seemed  happy  out 
of  her  presence.     She  forgot  that  it  was 
this  very  love  which  made  him  so  harsh 
and    bitter;    forgot    that    she    had    fatally 
compromised    herself  in    his    sight.       She 
had   gone    out    to    meet    Hugh    Ferrars 
with  no  thought  of  wronging  Sir  James. 
Gone   to  try  to  help   Ferrars   to    escape, 
and    also    to    avoid    the    tragic    story    of 
the  death    of   Robert  Conray  ever  being 
revived.       She  had    hoped    that  her  hus- 
band   would    never    hear     it ;     and    that 
Joan's  delirious  words  would  never  reach 
his   ears.       And   this  was   the  end  of  it. 
Miriam    wrung  her    hands    and   wept   the 
bitterest    tears    as    she    sat    there    alone 
in  the  gathering  darkness  after  Sir  James 
left  her. 

'  I     bring     nothing     but     misery,'    she 
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cried;  'misery  to  Hugh,  and  now  to 
poor  James ;  misery,  and  he  said  dis- 
grace— but  I  shall  never  do  that,  never, 
never,   whatever  he  may  say.' 

His  words,  in  truth,  had  cut  her  to 
the  heart. 

1  He  was  always  so  good  and  kind,' 
she  moaned.  '  Oh !  so  good,  and  that 
I  should  have  wounded  him  so !  And 
I  cannot  tell  him  the  truth,  or  perhaps 
he  might  forgive  me ;  but  no,  no,  that 
is  impossible  —  Hugh  Ferrars'  life,  and 
Joan's  home  and  honour  depend  on  my 
silence.  I  must  bear  the  loss  of  his 
love — of  everything  —  but  it  was  hard, 
hard  of  him  to  speak  such  words.' 

She  knew  not  how  long  she  sat  there 
bemoaning  her  fate.  But  after  some 
time  a  rap  came  to   the  door,  and   Ford 

entered. 
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'  Oh !  my  lady  ! '  she  said  when  she 
saw  Miriam's  bowed  figure. 

Ford  already  knew  some  tragedy 
had  happened  in  the  family.  Dinner 
had  been  served,  but  only  the  Dowager 
Lady  MacKennon  had  appeared  at  the 
board.  Sir  James  had  gone  out  with 
a  gloomy  brow,  and  armed  with  a  heavy 
dog- whip,  and  Miriam  had  never  rung 
for  her  maid  to  dress  her,  and  Ford 
had  been  afraid  to  intrude. 

'  But  she  can't  starve  whatever  hap- 
pens,' she  had  said  to  the  butler,  and 
the  butler  agreed  with  her,  and  between 
them  they  settled  that  Ford  should  go 
upstairs  and  see  what  refreshment  young 
Lady  MacKennon  would  partake  of. 

'  I  advise  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
Ford.  You  recommend  that,'  said  the 
butler ;    '  it  raises    the   spirits  better   when 
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they  are  down  than  anything,  and  I 
suppose  the  young  couple  have  had  a 
quarrel,   or  some  nonsense  ?  ' 

Ford  discreetly  pursed  her  pretty 
lips.  She  had  given  out  in  the  house- 
hold, at  Kintore,  that  she  was  on  very 
confidential  terms  with  her  lady,  and 
the  butler  was  curious  to  know  if  she 
knew  any  more  than  he  did.  But  to  do 
Ford  justice  she  made  no  revelations. 
She  said  nothing,  but  looked  much,  and 
then  went  upstairs  to  see  what  her  lady 
would  take. 

And  as  Ford  entered  the  room  Miriam 
raised  her  tear-stained  face.  The  candle 
she  had  lit  was  still  burning,  and  by  it 
Ford  saw  the  tears,  and  grew  afraid 
that  something  dreadful  had  happened. 

'  My  lady,  you  must  have  something 
to     eat,'     continued     Ford,     lighting     the 
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other  candles,  and  stirring  the  fire.  '  I 
have  brought  you  up  a  little  cham- 
pagne, will  you  try  that,  and  don't  give 
way  so,  I  dare  say  it  will  all  come 
right.' 

Miriam  shook  her  head  despairingly. 

1  I  am  sure  I  was  always  against  it/ 
went  on  Ford ;  '  always  frightened,  my 
lady  ;  you  see  there  are  such  spies 
about,  and  I  suppose  some  of  them 
have  been  carrying  tales  to  Sir  James's 
ears!  He's  not  been  in  to  dinner,  but 
has  gone  out  with  such  a  face,  the 
butler  says — ' 

'  Gone  out ! '  interrupted  Miriam. 

1  Yes,  my  lady ; '  but  Ford  had  the 
discretion  to  drop  the  story  of  the  dog- 
whip,  as  she  justly  thought  it  would 
only  make  matters  worse.  '  But  never 
mind    just    now ;    do    try    a    little    cham- 
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pagne,    it    will    cheer   you,    and    you    see 
the  butler  has  drawn  the  cork.' 

Miriam  drank  a  little  of  the  sparkling 
wine  Ford  held  towards  her,  for  she 
felt  utterly  worn  out,  alike  in  mind  and 
body.  The  long  unusual  walk  she  had 
taken,  and  the  excitement  she  had  gone 
through,  had  completely  worn  her  out, 
and  she  felt  half  fainting. 

'  And  now  you  must  have  something 
to  eat,'  said  Ford.  'There's  some  lovely 
chicken  and  tongue,  and  I  will  bring 
it  up  in  a  minute.' 

'  No,  I  can  eat  nothing ;  I  am  very 
tired,  I  will  lie  down  on  the  bed,  I 
think.' 

'  Now,  my  lady,  we'll  just  have  you 
in  a  fever  again,  like  you  were  at 
Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  if  you  don't  eat 
something.       Do    try;    is    there   anything 
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else  you  would  like  ?  The  butler  said 
there  was  pheasant.' 

1  I  will  have  some  tea  ;    nothing  else.' 

She  could  not,  indeed,  be  persuaded 
to  break  her  fast.  Her  lips  felt  parched, 
and  her  hands  began  to  burn,  and  her 
head  and  heart  ached.  She  lay  on  the 
bed,  and  Ford  went  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  and  in  about  two  hours  later  came 
to  tell  her  that  Sir  James  had  returned. 

1  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know, 
my  lady,'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,'  answered  Miriam. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  relief  to  her  mind 
to  know  that  he  was  in  the  house 
again,  and  she  lay  hoping  he  would 
come  up  to  inquire  about  her.  But 
no ;  she  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  so 
the  weary  hours  of  night  dragged  their 
slow  length  away. 
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It  was  quite  true  what  the  butler 
had  told  Ford,  that  Sir  James  had 
gone  out  at  dinner-time  with  a  gloomy 
brow,  and  armed  with  a  heavy  dog- 
whip.  He  had  left  Miriam,  indeed, 
with  his  heart  bursting  with  rage,  jeal- 
ousy, and  despair.  But  he  would  re- 
venge himself  on  that  hound,  he  told 
himself,  as  he  strode  downstairs ;  as 
he  went  to  the  whip-rack,  and  took 
the  heaviest  whip  he  could  find  there. 
He  meant  to  horse-whip  Dare,  and  he 
walked  as  quickly  as  he  could  along 
the  loch-side  to  Strathloe,  full  of  this 
purpose.  But  when  he  reached  the 
little  inn  he  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  entered  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  landlord  at  once  appeared, 
deferentially,  to  welcome  him. 
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'  You  have  come  to  see  about  your 
horse,  Sir  James  ?  '  he  said. 

Sir  James  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  horse  ;  had  forgotten  everything  but 
the  overpowering  jealous  passion  in  his 
heart. 

'  I  came  to  see  that  man  who  is 
staying  here — Dare,'  he  said,  abruptly. 

*  Then,  Sir  James,  you're  too  late,' 
replied  the  landlord.  '  Mr  Dare  cam' 
in  an  hour  or  so  ago  and  called  for 
his  reckoning — it  wasn't  much — and  paid 
it,  with  something  besides,  and  went 
away.  But  he's  left  his  bag  behind 
him,  sa  maybe  he'll  soon  be  back  again, 
but  he  didn't  say  sa.' 

An  oath  rose  on  Sir  James's  lips, 
which  with  difficulty  he  suppressed. 

'  He  seemed  sare  downhearted,  the 
wife   said,    when    he   cam'    in,'    continued 
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the  landlord ;  '  I  fear  he's  had  ill  news, 
for  he  was  a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman.' 
Sir  James  asked  nothing  further.  His 
enemy  was  gone ;  he  was  baulked  of  his 
vengeance,  and  so  he  strode  out  of  the 
little  inn  without  once  mentioning  his 
horse,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
landlord. 

1  Something's  gane  wrang  wi'  Sir 
James,'  he  decided,  but  he  was  a  dis- 
creet man  and  kept  his  opinion  to  him- 
self. 

Something,  indeed,  had  gone  wrong 
with  him !  In  one  afternoon  he  had 
lost  all  interest  in  life,  all  hope.  It 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  walked  back  to 
Kintore,  that  everything  was  done  for 
him.  There  was  a  stony  look  of  grief 
in  his  eyes  ;  a  stony  weight  of  grief  on 
his    heart.      His    mother,    who    had    been 
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watching  for  him  anxiously,  went  out 
to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  hall,  and 
drew  him  into  the  dining-room,  where 
she  had  kept  the  dinner  waiting  for 
him.  But  Sir  James  refused  to  break 
bread.  He  drank  some  whisky,  and  sat 
staring  into  the  fire  like  a  man  dis- 
traught. 

'  Oh,  James,  you  should  not  give  way 
thus,'  said  the  dowager,  going  up  to 
his  chair,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  She  was  frightened ;  she  had 
done  her  duty,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
broken  her  son's  heart!  .  'It's  flying 
against  the  will  of  Providence,  James/ 
continued  Lady  MacKennon.  '  I  lost 
your  father  and  I  bore  it ;  you  have 
but  lost  your  wife — an  unworthy  wife, 
for  I  see  it  in  your  face  —  and  you 
should  at  least  try  to  bear  it  like  a  man.' 
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Sir  James  gave  a  harsh  and  bitter 
laugh,  and  pushed  his  mother's  wrinkled 
hand   away. 

'  Does  her  unworthiness  make  it  less 
hard  to  bear,  do  you  think  ? '  he  cried, 
starting  to  his  feet  and  beginning  to 
pace  the  room.  '  Mother,  I  swear,'  he 
added,  '  I  should  rather  have  seen  her 
dead,  though  my  heart  would  have  been 
buried  in  her  grave,  than  have  learnt 
what  I   know  to-day ! ' 

'  I  warned  you,   James.' 

1  Yes  ;  you  poisoned  my  happiness,  but 
for  you  I  should  not  have  been  the 
miserable  man  that   I  am  now.' 

Lady  MacKennon  was  silent,  for  his 
words  stung  her. 

'  I  shall  leave  England ;  I  shall  go 
to  India,  and  a  stray  shot,  or  a  fever 
may    make    an    end    of    me    there — yes, 
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mother,  you  will  soon  be  rid  of  your 
son ; '  and  in  this  wild  and  reckless 
mood  Sir  James  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SUMMONED. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Sir 
James  at  last  flung  himself  on  the 
dining-room  couch,  and  after  telling  his 
mother  to  go  to  bed,  fell  into  a  restless 
slumber.  But  Lady  MacKennon  did 
not  leave  him.  She  sat  in  a  large  easy- 
chair  by  the  fire  all  through  the  long 
hours,  till  the  gloomy  dawn ;  her  grey 
face  growing  greyer,  and  her  features 
more  pinched  and  haggard.  Whatever 
she  was  she   had  loved   her  son,    and   to 

see  him   in  the  state   he  was   in,    seemed 
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terrible  to  her.  She  did  not  sleep,  but 
sat  listening  to  him  muttering  and  groan- 
ing, either  in  his  dreams,  or  between 
them.  He  could  not  see  her  as  a  tall 
screen  was  between  them,  and  Sir 
James  was  actually  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  until  the  chill  November  light 
began  to  steal  into  the  room.  Then 
he  rose  to  go  to  the  table  to  get  some 
water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  for  the 
first  time  saw  his  mother. 

'  Why,  mother !  You  here  ?  You 
surely  have  not  been  here  all  night  ? ' 

'Yes,  James/  replied  the  grey  old 
woman,  and  some  of  Sir  James's  better 
nature  at  once  returned  to  him. 

'  Why  did  you  sit  up  ?  You  should 
not  have  sat  up,  mother,'  he  said.  'Go 
to  bed  now,  or  you  will  make  yourself 
ill.' 
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'  No,  my  dear,  I  would  rather  stay 
with  you.' 

Sir  James  looked  at  his  watch. 

1  It's  actually  only  a  quarter  to  eight,' 
he  said.  '  I'll  go  and  have  a  tub,  and 
that  will  freshen  me  up  a  bit — am  sorry, 
mother,  you  sat  up.' 

'  I  was  happier  near  you,  James ; ' 
and  Lady  MacKennon  rose  stiffly,  for 
the  cold  had  chilled  her  joints,  and 
went  up   to   her  son   and   kissed   him. 

Nothing  was  said  between  them  of 
the  cause  of  her  long  vigil.  Sir  James 
went  and  had  a  bath,  and  sent  his  man 
to  his  dressing  -  room  for  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  in  the  adjoining  room 
Miriam  and  Ford,  who  was  with  her, 
heard  someone  enter  the  dressing-room. 

'Is  that  Sir  James?'  whispered 
Miriam,    excitedly. 
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'  I'll  see/  answered  Ford,  and  at  once 
crossing  the  room  she  applied  her  eye 
to  the  keyhole  of  the  dressing  -  room 
door. 

Then  she  returned  to  Miriam. 

1  No,  my  lady,  it's  only  Stubbs,'  she 
said,  and  Miriam  sank  back  on  her 
pillows  with  a  sigh. 

After  a  while  Sir  James  went  back 
to  the  dining-room,  and  found  Duncan, 
the  butler,  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
breakfast-table.  Then  Lady  MacKennon 
came  back,  and  she  also  had  done  what 
she  could  to  improve  her  appearance. 
But  she  looked  so  worn  and  haggard, 
that  her  son's  heart  smote  her.  He 
spoke  to  her  and  she  answered  him, 
and  by-and-by  they  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. But  Sir  James  could  not  eat. 
Food    seemed    to    revolt    him,    and    Lady 
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MacKennon    watched    him    with    uneasy 
eyes.     At  last  he  spoke  of  Miriam. 

'  Has  anyone  seen  after  —  her, 
mother  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Her  maid  is  attending  to  her/  re- 
plied Lady  MacKennon,  coldly,  and 
Sir  James  said  no  more. 

But  breakfast  was  not  finished  when 
the  letter-bag  was  brought  in,  and  a  tele- 
gram. The  telegram  was  addressed  to  Sir 
James,  and  he  tore  it  hastily  open,  and 
as  he  read  it  he  gave  an  exclamation. 

'  What  is  it  ?  Is  anything  the 
matter  ? '  asked  Lady  MacKennon. 

'  It  is  from  Mrs  Clyde,'  answered 
Sir  James  ;  '  Mrs  Conray,  her  daughter, 
is,  they  fear,  sinking — it  is  to  summon 
Miriam  to  her  side.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon did  not  speak. 
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1  Miriam  must  know  at  once,'  con- 
tinued Sir  James,  and  he  rose  and 
rang  the  bell. 

'  I  can  tell  her,'  said  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon. 

'  No,'  answered  Sir  James,  briefly  ; 
and  when  the  butler  answered  the  bell, 
he  desired  him  to  send  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon's  maid  Ford  to  him  at 
once. 

The  butler  carried  this  message  to 
Ford,  who  was  having  her  breakfast  in 
the  servants'  hall,  and  Ford  grew  pale 
when  she  listened  to  it,  and  then  burst 
into  rather  an  hysterical  giggle. 

'  I  am  going  to  catch  it  I  expect, 
she  said,  but  she  at  once  rose  and 
went  to  the  dining  -  room,  and  having 
rapped  was  told  to  enter. 

'  Ford,'    said    Sir    James,    at    once    ad- 
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dressing  her,  '  I  have  some  news  to 
communicate  to  your  lady,  is  she 
up  ?' 

'  No,  Sir  James,  she  is  not/  answered 
Ford,  demurely.  'She  has  had  a  very 
bad  night ;  in  fact,  I  may  say,  she  has 
never  slept  at  all.' 

'  Tell  her  I  wish  to  see  her ;  that  I 
have  something  to  tell  her,  and  then 
let  me  know  when  she  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.' 

'Yes,  Sir  James;  is  that  all  that  I 
have  to  say  to  my  lady  ?  ' 

'Yes,  that  is  all  ;    you  can  go  now.' 

During  this  brief  conference,  Lady 
MacKennon  spoke  not  a  single  word. 
But  as  the  door  closed  behind  Ford 
she  looked  anxiously  at  her  son. 

'  Oh,  James,  is  this  wise?'  she  said. 

'It    is    right,'     answered     Sir    James  ; 
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'  you   would   not    surely    keep    her    from 
her  dying  sister's  side  ?  ' 

<  No— but— ' 

'  Mother,  do  not  interfere,  I  will  give 
her  her  mother's  message  ;  it  is  better 
she  should  go  to-day.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ford  had  run  up 
to  her  lady's  room  as  swiftly  as  her 
light  feet  could  carry  her. 

1  Oh.  my  lady,'  she  cried,  hurrying  to 
Miriam's  bedside,  '  Sir  James  has  sent 
for  me ;  he  wishes  to  see  you  ;  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  he  has  something  to  say 
to  you.' 

Miriam  started  up  in  bed. 

'  What  can  it  be  ?  Oh !  can  it  be 
anything  dreadful — I  am  so  afraid,  so 
afraid,'  said  Miriam,  with  great  agitation. 

1  I  would  get  up,  my  lady,  and  have 
a  good   wash,   and  let   me   do   your    hair, 
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and  look  as  well  as  you  can,  for  looks 
go  a  long  way  with  gentlemen,'  answered 
the  practical  Ford  ;  and  Miriam  rose, 
and  Ford  dressed  her,  but  even  Ford 
could  not  make  poor  Miriam  look  well. 

She  was  white,  and  her  eyes  heavy 
and  violet  -  rimmed.  And  she  felt  ill 
and  trembled  so  violently  she  could 
scarcely  stand.  But  Ford  arrayed  her 
in  a  cream  tea-gown,  and  brushed  her 
tangled  hair,  but  told  herself  despond- 
ingly  that  all  her  efforts  did  not  seem 
to  do  much  good.  At  last  she  left 
her  and  went  down  to  tell  Sir  James 
her  lady  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
Sir  James  rose,  with  a  gloomy  brow 
and  a  heavy  heart  to  go  to  his  wife's 
room. 

He  rapped  at  the  door,  and  a  faint 
voice    bade    him     '  come    in.'       Then    he 
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did  go  in,  and  found  Miriam  sitting 
trembling  on  an  easy  -  chair,  and  she 
made  no  attempt  to  rise  as  he  entered. 

He  exchanged  no  salutation  with  her. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  at 
her,  and  a  sort  of  pity  crept  into  his 
heart  as  he  noticed  her  changed  appear- 
ance. But  the  next  a  stern  feeling 
checked  this. 

1  I  have  heard  from  your  mother,'  he 
began  ;  '  have  had  a  telegram  from  her, 
and  your  sister  is  worse/ 

'Joan!'  cried  Miriam,  starting  to  her 
feet. 

*  Yes,  and  they  wish  you  to  be  there. 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  had 
better  start  to-day  —  if  you  are  able 
to  go/ 

'  Oh  !  I  must  go ;  mother  would  not 
have   sent    such    a   telegram    unless    Joan 
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was    very    ill.        Oh !    this     is     dreadful, 
dreadful !     How  can  I  go,  James  ?  ' 
1  Do  you  mean  by  what  train  ? ' 
'  Yes  —  and  —  and    will    you    go    with 


me  ? 


1  I  think  it  would  be  very  unadvisable. T 

1  But  I  am  so  ill  and  weak  I  feel  I 
could  not  travel  alone ;  can  you  not 
send  anyone  with  me  ? '  and  Miriam 
wrung  her  hands. 

1  Your  maid  will  go  with  you,  and  I 
can  send  Duncan  the  butler,  if  you  wish 
it  ?  He  has  been  here  twenty  years, 
and  he  will  see  after  you.' 

1  Thank  you  ;  please  send  him  —  and 
how  soon  can   I  go  ? ' 

'  There  is  a  train  passes  the  nearest 
station  at  eleven  o'clock.' 

1  I  will  go  by  that— and — and  James, 
before   I   go  will  you  forgive  me  ?  ' 
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1  I  cannot,'  said  Sir  James,  gloomily 
turning  away. 

6  At  least,  do  not  think  very  ill  of  me,' 
went  on  Miriam,  pleadingly.  '  I  was 
foolish,  but  that  was  all,  James ;  indeed, 
indeed,  it  was  ! ' 

1  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  ;  you  will 
want  all  your  strength  for  this  hasty 
journey — I  will  order  the  carriage  to 
be  ready  to  take  you  to  the  station, 
and  tell  Duncan  to  accompany  you — 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.'  And  as 
he  spoke  the  last  words  he  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  he  was 
£one  Miriam  felt  half  stunned.  His 
coldness,  his  utter  estrangement  filled 
her  with  dismay ;  but  she  was  forced 
to  rouse  herself.  Joan  was  worse ; 
they     had     summoned     her    to     Tyford, 
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and  she  had  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
She  rang  for  Ford ;  and  the  next 
hour  or  so  was  spent  in  arranging 
for  the  journey.  Then  Ford  brought 
up  a  luncheon-tray. 

'  I  heard  Sir  James  himself,  my  lady, 
give  orders  to  Duncan  that  I  had  to 
bring  up  a  tray,  and  Duncan  is  pack- 
ing a  luncheon-basket  by  Sir  James's 
orders,  too ;  do  try  to  eat  something, 
for  you  had  no  breakfast.' 

Miriam  made  no  answer,  for  she 
could  not  speak.  '  He  thinks  of  me 
still,'  she  was  thinking ;  '  he — he  was 
always  good.' 

But  she  did  not  see  him  again  until 
she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
house,  where  she  had  gone  such  a 
short  time  ago  as  a  bride.  She  thought 
he   was  not  going    to    appear    at  all,   but 
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she  was  mistaken,  for  just  as  she  was 
crossing  the  hall,  followed  by  Ford — 
the  luggage  having  been  already  placed 
on  the  carriage — Sir  James  came  out 
of  the  dining-room,  grave  and  pale, 
and  offered  his  arm  to  her  to  lead  her 
to  the  carriage. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  Miriam  under- 
stood the  motive  for  this  slight  courtesy. 
He  did  not  wish  the  servants  to  know 
of  their  estrangement,  and  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage,  Miriam 
said,  tremulously,   '  I  will  write,  James.' 

He  made  no  reply,  but  closed  the 
carriage  door  and  directed  the  coachman 
to  drive  on.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  remembered  something,  he  put  a 
roll  of  notes  in  her  hand. 

'You  will  want  money  on  your  jour- 
ney,' he  said. 
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1  No,  I  have  plenty,'  answered  Miriam, 
hastily ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this, 
and  merely  once  more  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  and  the  notes 
were  left  in  Miriam's  listless  hand.  She 
bent  forward  to  look  at  him  again  as  the 
carriage  drove  away,  and  saw  him 
standing  bareheaded,  watching  it,  before 
he  turned  to  go  into  his  desolated  home. 

The  journey  from  the  Highlands  to 
Tyford  Hall  was  a  long  and  weary 
one,  and  with  delays  and  cross-trains 
it  was  past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  Miriam,  worn  and 
weary,  arrived  there.  She  was  re- 
ceived at  the  door  by  her  father, 
Colonel  Clyde,  who  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  as  he  handed 
her     out     of     the     carriage,     which    was 
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with      him      a     very     unusual     mark     of 
affection. 

'Joan?'  said  Miriam,  eagerly,  looking 
up  into  his  face. 

Colonel    Clyde    sadly   shook    his   head. 

'  I  am  afraid  she  is  leaving  us,'  he 
said.      '  The   doctors  give  us   little  hope.' 

'  Oh,  father !  how  dreadful ! '  cried 
Miriam,  clinging  to  her  father's  arm 
for  support.  He  led  her  into  the  house, 
where  General  Conray  was  sitting  with 
his  bowed  grey  head,  and  grief-lined 
face. 

He  rose  to  receive  Miriam,  and 
then  said  in  a  low  tone, — 

'  She  is  most  anxious  to  see  you ; 
she  has  asked  for  you  more  than 
once/ 

<  I — wiH  go  to  her,'  answered  Miriam, 
with  a  faltering  tongue. 
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1  Rest  a  little,  and  compose  yourself 
first,  my  dear/  said  Colonel  Clyde, 
kindly. 

Miriam  sat  down  and  tried  to  recover 
herself  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Colonel  Clyde  went  up  to  tell  her 
mother  of  her  arrival. 

1  She  will  break  it  to  Joan,'  he  said ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  told  Miriam 
Joan  wished  to  see  her  at  once. 

So,  pale  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 
Miriam  went  up  to  her  dying  sister's 
room.  Her  mother  came  to  the  door 
to  receive  her,  and  silently  kissed  her 
and  led  her  in. 

'  Here  is  Miriam,  Joan,  my  dear,' 
said  Mrs  Clyde ;  and  then  Miriam 
went  towards  the  bed,  on  which  Joan 
Conray  lay,  feebly  breathing  her  last 
hours  away. 
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She  was  terribly  changed,  and  her 
beauty  blighted  and  shrunk,  like  a 
dying  flowers.  But  she  knew  Miriam 
at  once,  and  tried  to  lift  her  wasted 
hand  in  greeting. 

'  Joan,  dear  Joan,'  said  Miriam, 
bending  over  her,  and  kissing  her 
fondly. 

1  I  am  glad  you  have  come/  said 
Joan,  in  a  low  whisper ;  '  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  Miriam,  before  I 
die.' 

'Oh!    dear  Joan!' 

'  Mother,    will    you     leave    us  ? '     con 
tinued     Joan,    speaking    a    little    louder. 
'  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  Miriam.' 

'Certainly,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs 
Clyde,  '  but  you  know  you  must  not 
agitate  yourself.' 

But  Joan  took  no  heed  of  this  advice. 
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She  was  restless  for  her  mother  to  go, 
and  Mrs  Clyde  went.  Then  Miriam 
took  Joan's  hand  in  hers. 

'  I  will  stay  by  you,  dear,  but  I 
would  not  talk  much,  I  think,'  said 
Miriam,  gently. 

'I  have  no  time  to  waste,'  answered 
Joan.  '  Miriam,  I  am  dying,  and  before 
I  die  I  wish  my  husband  to  know  the 
truth.' 

'Oh!  Joan!' 

1  He  knows  it  already,  I  am  certain, 
though  how  he  learnt  it  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  have  seen  it  written  on  his 
face.' 

Miriam  was  silent,  she  knew  only 
too  well  that  it  was  Joan's  own  lips 
that  had  revealed  her  secret,  in  her 
delirious  ravings. 

1  I    cannot    die    in    peace    until    I    have 
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told  him,'  went  on  Joan.  '  I  want  him 
to  forgive  me — to  say  he  forgives  me 
— and  Robert.' 

'  But,  dear  Joan,  think  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,   think  of — ' 

'You  mean  Ferrars,  Robert's  mur- 
derer ?  Do  you  know  where  he  is 
now  ? ' 

'  No,   I  do  not.' 

'  I  do  not  care  what  happens  to  him,' 
continued  Joan,  excitedly.  '  But  I  will 
not  think  of  him ;  what  I  think  of, 
what  I  have  thought  of  day  and  night 
as  I  lay  here,  is  to  atone,  as  far  as 
I  can ;  is  to  confess  everything.  I 
used  to  hope  my  husband  would  never 
know,  but  now  I  feel  that  he  does 
know.  But  I  would  not  say  anything 
till  you  came,  Miriam.  You  screened 
me   then,    and    I    am    thankful    at    least 
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that  no  injury  has  come  to  you  from 
this.' 

Miriam  suppressed  a  restless  sigh. 

'  Sir  James  is  with  you,  of  course  ? 
asked  Joan,  presently,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence. 

'  No,  he  could  not  come.' 

e  Not  come  ?  Miriam,  surely  you  are 
happy  with  him  ?  Surely  you  have 
not  allowed  anything  to  come  between 
you  and  his  love  ? ' 

'Dear  Joan,  it  is  all  right,'  said 
Miriam,  soothingly. 

1 1  would  tell  him  the  truth ;  after 
I  am  gone  tell  him  the  truth,  for 
there  is  no  blame  due  to  you.' 

*  Dear  Joan,  do  not  talk  of  these 
things.' 

'  But  I  must,  and  I  want  you  to 
go    now    to    my    husband,    and    prepare 
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him  for  my  last  words.  Tell  him  we 
all  deceived  him,  and  that  I  betrayed 
him.' 

'Oh!  Joan,  how  can  I  do  this? 
I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  but  since 
your  illness,  General  Conray  came  to 
me  in  Scotland ;  came  to  see  me  to 
try  to  learn  the  truth.  In  your  fever, 
you  had  talked  of  Robert  Conray,  and 
you  had  led  him  to  suspect — and — and 
I  denied  everything ;  I  cannot  go  to 
him  now.' 

1  Then  it  was  my  own  lips  betrayed 
me,'  said  Joan,  with  strange  solemnity. 
*  God  made  me  speak  the  truth,  though 
we  tried  so  hard  to  hide  it.' 

1  Dear  Joan,  I  should  let  it  rest  now  ; 
it  can  do  no  good  to  tell  it ;  it  will 
only  distress  General  Conray  more.' 

'  Miriam,     I     cannot     die     with     a     lie 
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upon  my  soul;  when  he  dies  he  will  know 
it,  and  I  should  rather  he  knew  it  now 
when  I  have  strength  to  ask  his  pardon.' 

Miriam's  tears  fell  fast ;  what  could 
she  say  ? 

'  Will  you  go  and  bring  him,  dear  ?  ' 
continued  Joan.  'Tell  him  I  have  a 
confession  to  make  to  him ;  that  it  will 
make  me  happier ;  make  it  easier  for 
me  to  die.' 

'Oh,  Joan,  Joan!  you  break  my  heart,' 
wept  Miriam. 

'I  wish  to  see  him,'  said  Joan,  so 
wistfully,  that  Miriam  could  no  longer 
refuse  her  request. 

1 1  will  go,'  she  said,  and  she  left  the 
room  to  seek  General  Conray. 

She  found  him  walking  restlessly  up 
and  down  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
house. 
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He  looked  up  with  a  startled  expres- 
sion as  she  came  towards  him,  as  if  he 
feared  she  might  be  the  bearer  of  ill 
news. 

'Joan  wishes  to  see  you,' said  Miriam, 
tremulously  ;  '  she — she  wishes  to  tell 
you  something — something  that  is  prey- 
ing on  her  mind.' 

'  Not  —  not  about  Robert  Conray  ?  ' 
asked  the  grey-haired  General  in  violent 
agitation. 

Miriam  cast  down  her  eyes. 

*  Then  you  lied  to  me  in  Scotland  ? ' 
went  on  the  General,  his  pallid  face 
flushing  strangely.  '  And  now  on  her 
death-bed  I  am  to  hear  the  truth.' 

'  It — it  is  very  sad,'  said  Miriam,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'  Sad  ! '  echoed  General  Conray  ;  '  it 
is   death  to   me  ;    would  that  I  had    died 
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before  her — died  before  the  black  shadow 
of  doubt  stole  into  my  heart.' 

'  But — but,  she  has  suffered  so  much,' 
pleaded  Miriam,  'and  she  was  but  a 
girl,  a  young  girl — Oh !  General  Conray, 
speak  kindly  to  her — let  her  die  in 
peace.' 

The  old  man  made  no  answer ;  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand ;  he 
turned  away  his  head,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  Miriam  dare  not  disturb  his 
grief. 

'  She  is  so  anxious  to  see  you,' 
presently  said   Miriam. 

'  Let  me  have  a  little  time — Miriam, 
after  I  saw  you  in  Scotland  I  went  to 
Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  and  was  recalled 
from  there  by  the  news  of  Joan's 
relapse.  But  when  there  I  learnt  that  a 
soldier     had     been     stationed     there ;     a 
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soldier  who  bore  the  name  of  Dare, 
who  had  gone  on  furlough  a  day  before 
my  arrival  at  the  place,  and  from  the 
description  of  this  man  I  believe  him  to 
be  Ferrars,  the  murderer  of  Robert 
Conray  ? ' 

1 1  cannot  tell,'  said  Miriam,  as  steadily 
as  she  could. 

'  Joan  in  her  ravings  said  you  knew ; 
I  believe  you  do  know,  though  you 
will  not  tell  the  truth.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  now  ? ' 

'  No,   I  do  not/ 

At  this  moment  Mrs  Clyde,  who  had 
heard  voices  on  the  corridor,  as  her  bed- 
room was  situated  there,  came  out  of  her 
room  and  joined  the  General  and  Miriam. 

'Have  you  left  her,  Miriam?  Is  any- 
one with  her?'  asked  Mrs  Clyde. 

'  I    came  to  ask  the   General  to  go  to 
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her,'    answered    Miriam,    '  she    wishes    to 
see  him.' 

'  I  will  go,'  said  General  Conray, 
briefly,  and  he  was  moving  away  in 
the  direction  of  Joan's  room  when  Miriam 
ran  after  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

1  Oh !  be  kind  to  her,'  she  whispered ; 
'don't  let  her  drift  away  from  you  in 
anger.' 

The  General  did  not  speak ;  a  look 
of  intense  pain  passed  over  his  worn 
features,  and  that  was  all,  and  then  he 
moved  on,  and  Miriam  turned  again  to 
face  her  mother. 

1  You  have  come  to  a  sad  house, 
Miriam,'  said  Mrs  Clyde.  '  I  have  not 
yet  even  had  strength  of  mind  to 
go  down  to  speak  to  Sir  James,  but 
I   suppose  your  father  is  with  him  ? ' 
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'He  is  not  here,  mother,'  answered 
Miriam,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

'  Not  here  ? '  repeated  Mrs  Clyde,  in 
the  greatest  surprise.  '  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  he  allowed  you  to  come  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  alone?' 

'  No,  the  butler  and  Ford  came  with 
me,'  said  Miriam,  for  she  felt  her  mother's 
keen  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face. 
'  James  could  not  come,  something  pre- 
vented him.' 

Mrs  Clyde  said  nothing  further,  but 
she  looked  and  felt  uneasy.  Then  she 
began  talking  about  Joan,  and  told  Miriam 
that  the  change  for  the  worse  had  come 
very  unexpectedly. 

1  And — and  is  there  no  hope  ?  '  asked 
Miriam,  with  faltering  tongue. 

'  I  fear  none,'  answered  Mrs  Clyde, 
sorrowfully ;   '  it  is  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  be 
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cut  off  so  young  and  so  beautiful  as  she 
was  ;  I  fear  it  will  just  break  the  General's 
heart.' 

She  did  not  know  that  the  General's 
heart  was  already  broken.  He  was 
sitting  at  this  moment  by  Joan's  bed- 
side, and  her  thin  hand  lay  in  his. 
He  had  said  no  word  of  reproach ; 
he  asked  no  questions,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  face  of  his  dying 
wife. 

'  Did — did  Miriam  tell  you  what  I 
wish  you  now  to  know  ? '  presently 
asked  Joan,  looking  up. 

'She  told  me  that  you  wished  to 
see  me,'  answered  the  General  in  a 
low,  faltering  voice. 

'  I  wish  you  to  know  the  truth  about 
— Robert  Conray  before  I  die,'  said  Joan, 
with    a    great    effort.      '  I     wish   you    to 
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know  all  my  sin  and  my  shame,  and 
the   secret  of  his  death.' 

The  General  started  and  bit  his 
pallid    lips. 

'  It  was  I,  not  Miriam,  who  was 
with  him  on  the  night  of  his  murder/ 
continued  Joan,  forcing  the  dreadful 
words  from  her  quivering  lips.  '  He 
— he  was  my  lover — we  used  to  meet 
in  secret,  and  that  night  we  had 
met.' 

The  General  turned  away  his  head ; 
he  had  half- believed  all  this  before, 
but  to  hear  it  was  terrible — to  hear  it 
from  Joan's  own  lips ! 

'  We  were  together,  and  Ferrars, 
Miriam's  lover,  who  had  come  in 
secret  to  Tyford — as  you  objected  to 
his  visits  on  account  of  Miriam — came 
into  the   grounds  to   meet    Miriam   when 
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we  were  there.  He  mistook  me  for 
Miriam,  and,  in  a  jealous  rage,  he — 
he  shot  poor  Robert.  He  died  in  my 
arms.' 

She  said  no  more,  nor  did  the 
General  speak.  He  sat  there  with  his 
bowed  head  and  his  ashen  face,  and 
Joan  lay  back,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. Presently,  however,  she  re- 
vived a  little,  and  fixed  her  sunken 
eyes  on  the  General's  face. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me,  my  husband  ?  ' 
she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice.  '  Forgive 
me  before  I   die  ? ' 

Then  the  General  fell  down  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside. 

1  If — if  my  forgiveness  can  comfort 
you,  Joan,'  he  faltered,  '  I  forgive  you 
from  my  heart.' 

'  God    will     forgive    me     if     you     do/ 

VOL.  III.  k 
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gasped  Joan,  and  a  great  change  came 
over  her  face.  '  Kiss  me,  my  hus- 
band.' 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her, 
and  he  saw  as  he  did  so  that  her  last 
moments  were  come.  He  therefore 
hastily  rang  the  bell  for  the  others, 
and  lifted  her  head  upon  his  arm.  A 
smile  stole  over  her  face,  and  her  dying 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his.  Then  her  lips 
moved,  and  he  bent  nearer  to  catch 
the  words. 

'  Forgive  —  Robert,'  she  whispered 
hoarsely,  and  a  groan  broke  from  the 
General's  lips  as  he  listened.  Robert 
was  her  last  thought,  for,  when  he  laid 
her  head  once  more  on  the  pillow, 
Joan   was    dead. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

a  woman's  hair. 

Sir  James  returned  to  the  house,  after 
Miriam  had  left  Kintore,  with  a  heavy- 
heart  and  a  moody  brow.  He  had 
seen  her  bend  forward  as  if  to  catch  a 
parting  glimpse  of  him  as  the  carriage 
drove  away,  and  this  act,  which  a 
day  ago  would  have  given  him  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  seemed  now  only  to  add 
to  his  restless  pain. 

He   seemed,    indeed,    to   have    lost    all 
interest  in   everything.      His  head  groom 

presently  came  to   the    house   and   asked 
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to  see  him,  to  tell  him  about  the 
injured  horse  at  Strathloe,  and  Sir 
James  listened  listlessly.  The  man 
wanted  the  horse  brought  back  to  Kin- 
tore,  as  '  he  isn't  happy  there,  Sir 
James,'  said  the  groom ;  '  he's  not  used 
to  that  kind  of  stables,   ye  know.' 

For  something  to  try  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  Sir  James  then  said  he  would 
walk  over  to  Strathloe  and  see  what 
he  thought.  He  did  this,  and  his 
horse  whined  when  he  entered  the  inn 
stables.  Sir  James,  who  was  fond  of 
animals  and  very  kind  to  them,  went 
up  and  patted  his  glossy  coat  and 
examined  his  knees,  and  finally  agreed 
with  the  groom  he  would  be  better 
at  home.  This  being  settled,  Sir  James 
walked  back  to  Kintore.  He  was  in 
that    restless,    miserable    state     of    mind 
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when  we  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  find  no  relief  anywhere.  And  so 
the  day  wore  on  ;  but  about  three  o'clock 
a  servant  came  to  tell  him  that  the 
landlord  of  the  little  inn,  at  Strathloe, 
wished  to  see  him  very  particularly. 

'  What  does  he  want  ? '  asked  Sir 
James,    somewhat   impatiently. 

Stubbs,  his  servant,  could  not  tell 
him,  and  it  ended  by  Sir  James  going 
into  the  hall  to  speak  to  the  landlord, 
who  was  named  Muir. 

'Well,  Mr  Muir,'  he  said,  'anything 
the  matter  ? ' 

The  landlord  wiped  his  brow  with 
his  red  cotton  handkerchief,  though  the 
day  was   cold,  before   he  answered. 

'  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  there  is,  Sir 
James,'  he   said. 

4  What  is  it  then  ?  ' 
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'  That  poor  gentleman,  Mr  Dare,  that 
ye  cam'  to  speir  for,  sir,  is  lying  dead 
in  the  Glen,   Sir  James — ' 

'Dead!'  interrupted  Sir  James. 

*  Nothing  less,  sir.  My  twa  bit  laddies 
went  into  the  Glen,  maybe  an  hour  since, 
and  they  cam'  running  home  wi'  the  news. 
Then  I  went  mysel',  and  there  he's  lying 
wi'  a  pistol  by  his  side.  I'm  feared,  Sir 
James,  that  he  sent  his  ain  soul  adrift.' 

'You  think  he  shot  himself?'  said  Sir 
James,  in  a  low  tone  of  horror, 

'  I  fear  sae,  sir ;  the  wife  said  he 
seemed  sair  downhearted  when  he  paid 
his  reckoning ;  and  my  opinion  is  he  just 
went  straight  to  the  Glen,  and  put  the 
pistol  to  his  ain  head.  However,  there 
he  is,  and  I  cam'  over  to  tell  you ;  I 
thought  maybe  ye  wad  like  to  see  him 
before  he's  lifted.' 
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Sir  James  felt  unutterably  shocked. 
There  is  something  in  death  so  solemn 
that  all  our  passions  seem  to  dwindle  in 
its  presence.  Sir  James  stood  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  the  landlord  once 
more  wiped  his  damp  brow. 

*  Ye  kent  the  chiel  when  alive,  did 
ye  not,  Sir  James  ? '  he  presently 
asked. 

'  I  think  I  have  seen  him,'  said  Sir 
James,  slowly. 

'They  say  a  lass  brought  him  a  letter, 
sae  there'll  hae  been  some  petticoat  at 
the  bottom  o't,  I  misdoubt.  And  he's 
weel  favoured  ;  a  fine,  handsome  lad,  eh  : 
it's  a  sair  end,  but  there'll  hae  to  be  an 
inquiry,  and  the  Fiscal  must  hae  notice 
to-day.' 

'Yes,   of  course.' 

1  Wad  ye  like  to  come  and  hae  a  look 
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at  him,  Sir  James?  I've  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  police  ;  but  perhaps  ye 
will  be  able  to  identify  him,  and  that's 
aye  something.' 

1 1  will  go  back  to  Strathloe  with  you/ 
said  Sir  James. 

That  there  had  been  some  secret  about 
the  dead  man  he  now  felt  convinced  ; 
some  secret  Miriam  knew,  and  his  face 
flushed  darkly  as  he  thought  of  his  wife. 
So  he  walked  almost  in  silence  by  the 
side  of  the  landlord  to  Strathloe.  There 
was  great  excitement  evidently  going 
on  in  the  village  as  they  entered  it,  and 
various  people  were  hurrying  towards  the 
Glen.  Sir  James  also  unconsciously 
hastened  his  footsteps,  and  the  landlord 
nearly  ran  forward.  They  soon  reached 
the  momentarily  increasing  group  stand- 
ing   round    the    body    of    the    dead    man. 
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But  some  of  those  present  fell  back  a 
little  at  the  sight  of  Sir  James,  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  touched  their 
caps  to  their  landlord.  There  were  two 
policemen  keeping  guard,  and  these  men 
also  saluted  Sir  James. 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps  further, 
and  then  came  in  sight  of  the  body  of 
the  soldier  Dare.  He  knew  him  again 
instantly.  He  was  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  half-open  eyes  gazing  upwards 
at  the  misty  sky,  and  there  was  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  left  temple,  and  a  small 
revolver  at  his  side.  Sir  James  stood 
lookine  down  at  him  in  silence,  but  a 
great  throb  of  bitter  emotion  was  in  his 
heart. 

'  No  wonder  she  loved  him,'  he  was 
thinking,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pale, 
singularly  handsome  features  of  the  dead 
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soldier.  It  was  a  mournful  sight ;  a 
man,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  young 
manhood,  had  died  seemingly  by  his 
own  hand.  There  were  no  marks  of  a 
life  struggle  on  the  rough  grass  around  ; 
none  in  the  whole  attitude  and  expres- 
sion of  Dare. 

At  this  moment  the  village  doctor 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and,  kneeling 
down,  opened  the  waistcoat  of  the  re- 
cumbent figure,  and  placed  his  head 
on  the  breast  to  see  if  the  heart  was 
actually  still.  Then  he  looked  round  and 
glanced  at  Sir  James,  and  shook  his  head. 

*  Is  he  quite  dead  ? '  asked  Sir  James, 
in  an  unsteady  voice. 

'  Quite,  for  many  hours,'  answered 
the  doctor ;  '  he  has  probably  lain  here 
through  the  night.' 

Then   again    he   pushed    the   waistcoat 
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aside,  and  opened  the  white  woollen 
vest.  As  he  did  this  Sir  James  saw 
a  gold  locket  was  suspended  round  the 
soldier's  neck.  The  doctor  saw  this 
also,  and  raised  the  locket  and  touched 
the  spring.  It  opened,  and  a  little 
curl  of  hair,  the  colour  of  which  Sir 
James  knew  only  too  well,  fell  from  it. 
The  doctor  lifted  up  the  curl,  and  was 
placing  it  again  in  the  locket,  when  he 
saw  a  few  written  words  were  also  en- 
closed in  the  gold  case. 

1  To  be  buried  with  me,'  he  read  aloud 
the  next  moment.  'Ah!  poor  fellow,' 
he  continued,  '  so  this  has  been  the 
end  of  some  unfortunate  love  affair. 
Well,  we  must  respect  his  last  wishes,' 
and  he  refastened  the  locket  again  as 
he  spoke,  and  once  more  laid  it  on  the 
dead  man's  breast. 
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Sir  James  turned  away  with  bitten  lips 
and  a  knitted  brow  as  he  noted  this  action. 
The  doctor  then  rose  and  joined  him. 

1  Someone  was  saying  in  the  village, 
Sir  James,  that  you  knew  this  poor 
fellow.     Is  it  true  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  have  seen  him,'  answered 
Sir  James,  with  so  visible  an  effort  that 
the  doctor  saw  this  inquiry  was  ill-timed. 
But  at  the  official  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  man's  death  in  the  Glen 
of  Strathloe,  which  was  held  on  the 
following  day  at  the  village  by  the 
procurator-fiscal,  Sir  James  was  again 
called  upon  to  answer  this  question. 

A  policeman  came  over  to  Kintore 
to  summon  Sir  James  to  appear  at  this 
inquiry,  and  this  circumstance  excited 
much  curiosity  and  excitement  in  the 
Dowager    Lady  MacKennon's  mind. 
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'  They  say  a  gentleman  has  been 
found  dead  in  the  Glen  of  Strathloe, 
James,'  she  said. 

1  Yes/  answered  Sir  James,  gloomily. 

'  Who  is  it  ?  '  asked  his  mother 
sharply. 

1 A  mystery,  apparently,'  said  Sir 
James,  turning  away,  and  he  spoke  to 
his  mother  no  more  on  the  subject. 

But  at  the  inquiry  before  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal he  was  forced  to  speak 
of  it.  He  was  asked  if  he  had 
known,  or  could  identify  the  dead 
man,  and  he  spoke  the  truth. 

'  I  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  once, 
I  am  almost  sure,'  he  replied  to  these 
questions.  •  It  was  at  Newbrough-on-the- 
Sea,  a  place  near  where  my  regiment 
is  stationed,  and  he  was  then  wearing 
the    uniform    of    the    Infantry    regiment, 
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in  which,  at  that  time,  he  was  in  the 
position  of  a  private  soldier,  and  his 
name  was   Dare.' 

'And  you  know  nothing  further  of 
him,  Sir  James  ?  nothing  of  his  family 
history  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  except  that  he  distinguished 
himself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck, 
by  great  bravery.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
the  hospital  where  he  was  receiving 
treatment  after  an  accident ;  I  was  with 
the  captain  of  his  company  at  the 
time.' 

'  Then  I  think  it  will  be  wise  to 
adjourn  this  inquiry  until  we  communi- 
cate with  either  the  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, Sir  James,  or  the  captain  you 
mention.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to 
his  identity  with  this  soldier  ? '  said  the 
procurator-fiscal. 
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'  As  far  as  my  recollection  carries 
me,  it  is  the  same  man,  but  I  cannot, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  certain.  At  all 
events,  his  name  was  Dare.' 

1  Then,  Sir  James,  will  you  kindly 
give  me  the  address  of  the  colonel 
whose  regiment  you  believe  this  man 
to  have  been  in,  and  the  number  of 
his  regiment  as  well  ?  And  perhaps 
his  captain's  name  also  would  be  advis- 
able ? ' 

Sir  James  complied  with  this  request, 
and  then  returned  to  Kintore  with  a 
gloomy  brow.  He  found  there  a  tele- 
gram awaiting  him  from  Tyford  Hall 
— from  Miriam.  It  was  very  brief : — 
'Joan  is  dead"  He  sat  down  with  it 
in  his  hand  and  considered  what  he 
ought  to  do.  His  heart  still  felt  dead 
within    him ;    still    crushed    to    earth    by 
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the  knowledge  that  his  wife  had  never 
loved  him,  that  she  had  loved  another 
man,  who  probably  had  shot  himself 
for  her  sake.  Yet  how  could  he  inflict 
a  fresh  blow  upon  her  by  telling  her 
this,  now  when  her  sorrow  would,  he 
felt,  be  so  bitter  and  intense.  He 
knew  the  two  sisters  had  loved  each 
other  deeply,  and  if  his  mother's  words 
were  to  be  believed  they  had  together 
shared  some  dark  tragedy  in  their  early 
youth.  He  would  spare  Miriam  if  he 
could,  he  thought,  with  the  generosity 
and  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  yet  he 
reflected  she  would  probably  see  the 
inquiry  regarding  Dare's  death  in  the 
public  papers.  Her  father  would  cer- 
tainly hear  of  it,  as  no  doubt  Captain 
Escourt  would  at  once  communicate  it 
to    Colonel    Clyde.       Dr    Reed    also   was 
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sure  to  speak  of  the  man  who  had 
been  his  patient  so  long.  She  was 
certain  to  learn  it  then  ;  certain  to 
hear  that  the  man  she  had  planned 
to  meet  in  secret  had  shot  him- 
self in  less  than  an  hour  after  their 
parting. 

He  could  not,  in  fact,  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  act,  and  passed  a  miser- 
able evening  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
It  was  the  day  on  which  the  Rev. 
David  Young  never  failed  to  make 
his  appearance  at  the  dinner-hour  of 
Kintore,  and  as  Sir  James  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  gloomy  and 
silent,  the  minister,  during  the  meal, 
proceeded  to  detail  all  the  minutest 
particulars  of  the  tragedy  at  Strath- 
loe. 

'  They    say,     Lady     MacKennon,     that 

VOL.   III.  l 
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the  poor  fellow  had  a  locket  on  his 
breast,  wi'  some  woman's  hair  in  it,' 
he  said,  as  he  spooned  his  soup  into 
his  capacious  mouth. 

1  I  fear  he  has  been  a  victim  of 
some  sinful  passion/  replied  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon,  with  a  glance  at  her  son's 
overcast  face. 

'  That's  verra  likely ;  and  in  the 
locket  there  was  a  request  that  the 
locket  and  the  woman's  hair  were  to 
be  laid  in  the  grave  wi'  him,'  answered 
the  minister. 

'  What  colour  was  the  hair  ?  Did 
you  see  it  ? '  asked  the  dowager,  with 
grim  curiosity. 

'  The  police  ha'  charge  o'  the 
body,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  see 
it  pending  the  inquiry,'  said  the 
Rev.     David.        '  But     I'm     told     it's     a 
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fact,  and  the  doctor  told  me  also 
that  you  were  present,  Sir  James, 
when  he  found  and  opened  the 
locket  ? ' 

'  Good  heavens  !  do  talk  of  something 
else/  cried  Sir  James,  with  passion  and 
anger  he  could  not  control.  '  All  the 
day  I  have  spent  over  this  miserable 
subject ;  surely  you  can  let  it  rest 
now.' 

The  Rev.  David  looked  at  Sir  James 
in  genuine  astonishment.  His  spoon 
containing  soup  remained  quite  two 
moments  suspended  in  the  air,  after 
this  sudden  outbreak,  before  he  could 
collect  his  faculties. 

'The  minister  meant  no  harm,  James,' 
said  Lady  MacKennon,  gravely.  But 
she  herself  the  next  minute  changed 
the     conversation  ;     she     was     beginning 
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to   have   a   grim    suspicion    in  her  mind 

that    the    dead    man    found    in    the  Glen 

of  Strathloe  was  the   lover  of  her  son's 
wife. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     TRUTH. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  a 
letter  for  Sir  James,  which  decided  his 
course  of  action.  It  was  from  Miriam, 
and  contained  a  touching  appeal  to  him 
not  to  add  to  their  present  misery  at 
Tyford  by  appearing  on  bad  terms  with 
her. 

'Dear  James,' — he  read  in  irregular 
handwriting,  evidently  penned  by  a  shak- 
ing  hand, — '  We    are    all    in    the    deepest 

distress   here.      I    telegraphed   to   tell    you 
165 
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that  dear  Joan  had  left  us,  but  her  death 
was  so  sudden  the  blow  was  terrible.  I 
had  been  with  her  a  short  time  before, 
and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her 
husband.  He  went  to  her,  and  only  a 
few  minutes  later,  it  seemed  to  us,  her 
bell  rang  violently.  Mother  and  I  both 
hurried  to  her  room,  and  found  dear 
Joan  had  passed  away,  and  the  General 
in  a  state  of  mind  I  cannot  describe. 
He  seemed  turned  to  stone,  and  has 
scarcely  spoken  since.  My  father  and 
mother  are  also  in  the  greatest  grief, 
and  this  last  blow  has  nearly  broken 
my  heart.  Under  these  sad  circum- 
stances, will  you  grant  me  one  last 
favour,  which  is  not  to  add  to  the 
trouble  here  by  allowing  others  to 
know,  at  present,  of  our  unhappy 
quarrel  ?     You  had  a  right  to  feel  angry, 
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but  I  was  not  as  guilty  as  you  think. 
Joan  has  to  be  buried  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  my  father  has  asked  me  to 
write  to  you  to  ask  you  to  come  to  the 
funeral.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  they  will 
know  there  is  some  strange  reason  for 
your  conduct,  and  this  will  naturally 
increase  their  misery.  Do,  therefore, 
not  refuse  my  request. 

'Joan  looks  very  beautiful  lying  in 
her  last  calm  sleep,  with  a  strange 
smile  on  her  lips.  You  cannot  believe 
she  is  gone  until  you  touch  her  icy 
brow.      I     cannot     write    any    more,     but 

remain,   sincerely  yours, 

'  Miriam.' 

Sir  James  read  this  letter  twice,  and 
then  made  up  his  mind.  His  mother 
was  watching  him  from  the  other  end 
of  the    breakfast-table  as  he  did  so,   and 
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her   eyes  followed   him    as  he    rose,   and, 
without  speaking,  left  the  room. 

He  went  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Miriam  by  the  rural  postman,  who 
usually  waited  a  while  after  he  had 
brought  the  letters  to  Kintore.  He 
wrote  this  out,  and  then  himself  en- 
trusted it  to  the  postman's  hands,  ac- 
companied by  a  liberal  reward. 

1 1  will  start  to-day,  and  will  be  with 
you  early  to-morrow,'  he  had  written, 
and  after  he  had  despatched  his  message 
he  returned  to  the  breakfast-room. 

'  Mrs  Conray  has  to  be  buried  to- 
morrow, mother,'  he  said,  briefly,  'and 
I  will  leave  here  for  Tyford  to-day,  so 
as  to  be  present  at  the  funeral.' 

'  You  surely  are  not  going,  James  ? ' 
said  Lady  MacKennon,  with  sudden 
agitation  and  quivering  lips. 
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4  Yes,  mother,  I  am.' 
'James,  do  not  go,'  and  Lady  Mac- 
Kennon  rose  as  she  spoke.  '  That 
woman  does  not  deserve  any  considera- 
tion from  your  hands.  She  has  made 
you  miserable  enough ;  let  her  pass  out 
of  your  life.' 

Sir  James  gave  a  short  and  bitter 
laugh. 

'It  is  easy  talking/  he  said.  'What- 
ever she  is  she  will  never  pass  out  of 
my  life.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
and  have  something  to  say  to  her,  and 
I  do  not  choose  during  their  present 
grief  to  add  to  the  misery  of  her  family 
by  letting  them  know  of  our  estrange- 
ment ;  but  you  need  not  be  afraid  if 
you  mean  that,   for  it  is  final.' 

Lady  MacKennon  gave  a  sort  of  gasp, 
and  then  once  more  resumed  her  seat. 
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1  James,'  she  asked  in  a  broken  voice, 
'  answer  me  one  question ;  answer  your 
mother.  Was  that  unhappy  man  who 
sent  his  soul  adrift  into  darkness  at 
Strathloe  her  lover  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,'  answered  Sir 
James,  gloomily,  and  he  turned  and 
left  the  room,  and  Lady  MacKennon 
did  not  see  him  again  until  he  came 
to  bid  her  good-bye  before  he  started 
on  his   journey  to  Tyford. 

She  kissed  him  with  icy  lips  and  a 
heavy  heart. 

'  I  will  pray  for  you, '  she  said ;  but 
her  son  made  no  reply.  He  left  Kin- 
tore  immediately  afterwards ;  and  his 
heart,  too,  was  heavy  as  lead  as  he 
journeyed  on  his  way. 

He  reached  Tyford  on  the  following 
morning — the     day    of    Joan's     funeral — 
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and  was  received  by  Colonel  Clyde, 
who  looked  sad,  aged  and  wrorn. 

He  pressed  Sir  James's  hand,  and 
said  a  few  feeling  words  regarding  their 
great  loss. 

4  Miriam  seems  quite  broken  down,' 
he  added  ;  '  but  I  trust  having  you  with 
her  again  will   help  to   rouse   her.' 

What  could  Sir  James  say  ?  He 
murmured  some  words  and  turned 
away  his  head,  and,  had  Mrs  Clyde 
been  present  instead  of  her  husband, 
her  acute  eyes  would  instantly  have 
perceived  that  something  was  wrong. 
But  the  Colonel  never  noticed  this ; 
never  even  noticed  that  his  son-in-law 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  go  upstairs  to 
see  his  wife.  But  presently  Sir  James 
proposed  to  do  this,  and  with  slow 
and    heavy    footsteps    proceeded    to    the 
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room  where  Miriam,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  awaited  him.  Then  he  entered 
the  room ;  and,  when  he  saw  her  pale, 
sorrow-stricken  face,  he  asked  himself 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  add 
to  her  grief  by  telling  her  of  the  miser- 
able tragedy  at  Strathloe. 

*  Thank  you  for  coming,'  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

Sir  James  just  touched  it,  and  that 
was  all.  Her  wrong  was  rankling  in 
his  breast  as  bitterly  as  ever,  but  still 
he  pitied  her.  She  looked  so  white, 
so  worn,  in  her  trailing  black  gown, 
and  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  weeping. 

'  It — was  so  sudden/  she  half- whis- 
pered a  moment   later. 

4  Yes,  it  was  very  sad  for  you  all,' 
answered  Sir  James,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 
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'  Poor  Joan,  poor  Joan ! '  went  on 
Miriam — the  tears  rushing  into  her 
eyes  afresh,  and  streaming  down  her 
cheeks.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  pain- 
ful interview  for  both  the  husband  and 
the  wife.  Could  he  have  taken  her 
in  his  arms  and  let  her  weep  there, 
it  would  all  have  been  so  different. 
But  this  could  not  be ;  Sir  James 
was  thinking  of  the  dead  man  lying 
at  Strathloe,  and  Miriam,  that  her  hus- 
band's affections  had  completely  passed 
away  from  her.  And  she  was  too  proud 
to  attempt  to  break  through  the  barrier 
that  he  had  raised  between  them.  She 
made,  indeed,  no  effort  to  do  so.  They 
both  stood  almost  silent,  when  sud- 
denly those  muffled  sounds,  those 
whisperings,  those  strange  and  heavy 
footfalls,    which     chill     our    hearts     more 
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bitterly  even  than  death  itself,  were 
heard  outside.  They  were  about  to 
bear  away  the  dead,  and  when  Miriam 
realised  this,  she  gave  a  despairing  cry 
and  fell  down  sobbing  by  the  bed, 
covering  her  ears  with  her  hands  to 
shut  out  the  dreadful  noise. 

All  this  was  terrible  to  Sir  James. 
To  see  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
passionately  loved — whom  he  in  his 
utmost  heart  loved  still — lying  before 
him,  crushed  down  by  her  natural  and 
overpowering  grief,  and  yet  being  un- 
able to  breathe  one  word  of  comfort 
or  help,  was  absolute  torture  to  his 
warm  and  generous  heart.  He  looked 
at  the  prostrate  figure  of  his  unhappy 
young  wife,  and  then  turned  his  head 
away  with  an  absolute  groan.  He 
went   to   the  window,    and   stood   staring 
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blankly  at  the  drawn  blind.  Miriam 
kept  sobbing  on,  and  at  last  he  once 
more  approached  her. 

1  Try  to  compose  yourself,'  he  said, 
hoarsely,  and  as  he  spoke  she  turned 
round  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

'  Oh,  James,  I  am  so  miserable !  so 
utterly  miserable!'  she  cried,  raising  her 
tear-stained  face,  and  looking  with  her 
dark  eyes  up  to  his. 

But  he  made  no  response.  He 
thought  she  was  miserable  because  she 
was  parted  alike  from  her  sister  and 
the  man  whom  she  loved!  But  Miriam 
was  not  in  truth  thinking  of  Hugh 
Ferrars.  It  was  her  husband's  hard- 
ness and  seeming  indifference  that  cut 
so  deeply  in  her  heart.  He  dropped 
her  hand  from  his  nerveless  grasp ;  once 
more  he  turned  away,   but  as   he   did   so 
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Mrs  Clyde  rapped  at  the  room  door  and 
entered  it  to  summon  him  to  follow  Joan 
Conray  to  the  grave. 

She,  too,  was  crying  bitterly,  and  Sir 
James,  after  saying  a  few  brief  words 
of  condolence,  hurried  from  the  presence 
of  the  two  weeping  women.  Downstairs 
everything  was  equally  sad.  The  grey- 
haired  General  with  his  bent  head  and 
stony  face,  and  Colonel  Clyde  and  Sir 
James  were  the  only  mourners.  This 
was  by  the  special  desire  of  General 
Conray.  And  thus,  unostentatiously, 
Joan  was  borne  away  from  her  husband's 
house,  leaving  behind  her  a  broken- 
hearted man. 

To  the  extreme  surprise  of  both 
Colonel  and  Mrs  Clyde,  after  the  funeral 
was    over,    Sir   James   announced    his    in- 
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tention  of  immediately  proceeding  to 
town.      He  was  obliged  to  go,   he  said. 

'  But  how  can  you  leave  Miriam  in 
such  distress  ? '  asked  Mrs  Clyde. 

'  I  have  no  choice,  I  must  go,' 
answered  Sir  James,  with  a  certain  re- 
serve in  his  tone  that  Mrs  Clyde  by  no 
means  approved  of.  He  had,  in  fact, 
made  up  his  mind  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  stay.  He  could  not  now, 
after  he  had  seen  Miriam's  bitter  grief 
for  her  sister,  inflict  any  fresh  pang 
on  her  heart,  he  decided.  He  would 
leave  the  knowledge  of  Dare's  suicide 
reaching  her  ears  by  chance.  She 
might  perhaps  never  hear  it,  at  all 
events  he  could  not  tell  her,  and  so, 
two  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Tyford, 
he  went  away. 

He    saw    Miriam    for   a    few    moments 

VOL.  III.  M 
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to  say  good-bye  before  he  did  so,  and 
found  her  completely  broken  down  by 
her  heavy  sorrow. 

'  I  will  write,'  he  said,  briefly,  in 
great  agitation ;  and  after  he  was  gone, 
with  a  moan  Miriam  turned  her  head 
upon  her  pillow,  feeling  that  all  his 
love  for  her  was  indeed  gone  for 
ever. 

'  And  for  poor  Hugh's  sake  I  must 
still  keep  silence,'  she  thought ;  '  Joan 
is  at  rest,  but  he  is  living  still.' 

And  the  next  few  days  were  most 
miserable  ones,  alike  for  Miriam  and 
Sir  James.  Mrs  Clyde  could  not  con- 
ceal her  anxiety  entirely  from  her 
daughter  to  learn  the  cause  of  Sir 
James's  sudden  departure  from  Tyford, 
and  this  added  to  Miriam's  pain  on 
the     subject.        And    in    the    meanwhile, 
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Sir  James  heard  from  Scotland  that 
the  deceased  soldier  Dare  had  been 
identified  by  the  captain  of  his  com- 
pany— Captain  Escourt.  The  adjourned 
inquiry  before  the  procurator-fiscal  had 
been  held,  and  the  details  were  in  the 
public  papers.  Would  Miriam  see  them  ? 
Would  her  father  tell  her  of  Dare's 
death,  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  now 
aware  ?  Sir  James  anxiously  asked  him- 
self. But,  the  third  day  after  he  had 
left  Tyford,  these  questions  were  an- 
swered, for  he  received  an  imperative 
summons  from  Mrs  Clyde  to  come  to 
Miriam's    sick-bed. 

'  Come  at  once,'  the  telegram  ran, 
1  Miriam  is  seriously  ill ;  do  not  delay.' 

This  left  Sir  James  no  choice.  He 
must  either  go  to  his  wife,  or  announce 
to    her  parents   that  he  had  parted  from 
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her.  He  meant  to  exchange  into  a 
regiment  on  service  in  India,  and  leave 
Miriam  behind  him,  and  thus,  with  as 
little  pain  and  scandal  as  possible  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs  Clyde,  he  intended  to 
separate  from  his  wife.  And  he  under- 
stood the  cause  of  her  illness  only  too 
well,  he  now  told  himself.  She  had 
seen  the  account  of  Dare's  death  in 
the  papers,  and  the  blow  had  been  too 
heavy  for  her  to  bear.  But  still  he 
went  to  her  ;  there  were  many  arrange- 
ments to  make  with  her  before  he  could 
start  for  India,  regarding  her  future  life 
and  maintenance,  and  it  was  better  that 
these  should  be  done  personally.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  wished  to  see  her  ;  wished 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  early  story 
that  had  ended  so  tragically  in  the 
Glen    of    Strathloe.       At    all    events,   he 
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started  for  Tyford  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  received  Mrs  Clyde's  telegram,  and 
arrived  there  during  the  evening.  Mrs 
Clyde  met  him  as  he  entered  the  hall, 
and  the  expression  on  her  face  was 
very  grave. 

'  I  telegraphed  for  you  by  Miriam's 
express  desire,'  she  said.  '  She  has 
been  very  ill,  and  is  most  anxious  to 
see  you  the  moment  you  arrive/ 

'  I  will  see  her,'  answered  Sir  James, 
with  agitation,  and  he  at  once  followed 
Mrs  Clyde  to  his  wife's  room.  Miriam 
was  in  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  and  she  put 
out  a  wan,  trembling  hand  to  greet  him. 

1  You  have  been  ill  ? '  faltered  Sir 
James,  who  was  shocked  at  the  change 
in  Miriam's  face. 

1  Yes,'  she  answered,  faintly.      '  Mother, 
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will  you  leave  us  ? '  she  went  on.  '  I 
wish  to  see  him  alone.' 

And  as  Mrs  Clyde  quitted  the  room 
Miriam  once  more  put  out  her  trem- 
bling hand. 

'James,'  she  said,  'is  it  true  —  true 
what  I  read  in  the  papers  here,'  and 
she  drew  a  newspaper  from  beneath 
her  pillows  as  she  spoke,  '  that  Hugh 
Ferrars  —  Hugh  Ferrars,  whom  you 
knew  as  Dare — was  found  dead  in  the 
Glen  of  Strathloe  after  I   left  Scotland  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Sir  James,  hoarsely, 
it  is  true.' 

'  And  you  knew  this  when  you  came 
to  Joan's  funeral?     He  was  dead  then?' 

<  Yes/ 

'  Then  now  you  shall  know  the 
truth,'  continued  Miriam,  excitedly,  rais- 
ing   herself    up    in    bed,    and    fixing   her 
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sunken  eyes  on  her  husband's  face, 
'the  truth  of  the  dark  and  bitter  secret 
of  my  life.' 

Sir  James  did  not  speak. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  silence  now, 
at  least  to  you,'  said  Miriam,  with  in- 
creasing excitement.  '  They  both  are 
dead  —  Joan  and  Hugh  Ferrars  —  the 
truth  cannot  hurt  them  now.' 

'  But  what  was  this  man  to  your 
sister  ?  '  asked  Sir  James,  sternly,  for  he 
thought  Miriam  was  trying  to  deceive 
him.  'After  what  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes — ' 

6  Hugh  Ferrars  was  nothing  to  Joan,' 
interrupted  Miriam,  eagerly;  'nothing, 
— he  was  my  lover,  as  you  know  ;  the 
lover  of  my  young  girlhood,  from 
whom   I   was  parted  by  a  terrible  act.' 

'What  was  it?' 
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*  I  will  tell  you  :  I  must  go  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  a  young  girl ;  a  girl  of 
seventeen  just  from  school,  when  I  went 
to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Joan  after  her 
marriage  to  General  Conray.  She  was 
two  years  older,  and  we  were  extremely 
alike  in  our  appearance,   as  you  know.' 

'  Yes.' 

1 1  arrived  here  full  of  delight  to  be 
with  her,  and  I  found  Joan  looking  happy 
and  excited.  I  wondered  how  she  could 
seem  so  happy  with  her  old  husband, 
but,  girl  as  I  was,  I  soon  saw  the  cause. 
Robert  Conray,  the  General's  nephew, 
and  who  was  on  his  staff,  was  constantly 
at  the  house,  and — and  it  is  a  sad  story — 
but  Joan  loved  him  and  he  loved  Joan, 
with  such  passionate  affection  that  it 
blinded  them  to  all  else  besides.  They 
used    to     meet     in     secret,    meet    in    the 
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grounds,  and  gradually  I  learned  this ; 
learned  to  screen  Joan,  as  I  think  the 
General  rather  wished  that  Robert  should 
ask  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
man  Dare,  or  Hugh  Ferrars,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is  ? ' 

'  You  shall  hear ;  Hugh  Ferrars  was 
in  the  same  regiment  with  Robert  Conray, 
but  he  was  a  poor  man,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  General  did  not 
like  his  attentions  to  me.  He  interfered 
too  late  ;  already  I  was  engaged  to  Hugh 
Ferrars  when  the  General  forbade  him 
to  be  received  at  the  house.  Then  we 
too  used  to  meet  in  secret — I  will  tell 
the  truth — we  planned  to  elope  together, 
and  to  aid  this,  and  lull  all  the  General's 
suspicions,  Hugh  Ferrars  asked  for  and 
obtained   leave.     We   agreed  that  he  had 
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to  return  to  Tyford  in  secret  on  a 
certain  night,  and  that  I  was  to  fly  with 
him — James,  that  dreadful  night  will 
haunt  me  till  I  die ! ' 

'  I   do  not  understand.' 

'  I  dare  not  tell  Joan  that  I  meant  to 
run  away  with  Hugh  Ferrars,  and  he 
and  I  arranged  by  letter  to  meet  in  the 
grounds  here  at  night,  and  go  together 
to  London  and  be  married  there.  I 
went  out  that  night  afraid  and  trembling, 
as  you  may  think,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  just  as  I  entered  the  grounds  I 
thought  I  heard  a  shot.  I  was  frightened, 
but  still  I  went  on  to  the  spot  beneath 
the  trees  where  Hugh  and  1  had  met 
before.  It  was  a  windy,  moonlight  night, 
and  sometimes  the  moon  was  overcast. 
But  it  was  shining  as  I  entered  the 
grove    where    I    expected    to    find     Hugh 
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waiting  for  me — Oh !  my  God ;  that 
awful  scene  rises  before  me  now.  I 
heard  groans,  and,  as  I  approached,  the 
moon  shone  out  and  showed  me  every- 
thing distinctly.  I  saw  Hugh  Ferrars 
standing  with  an  awful  look  on  his  face  : 
I  saw  Joan  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
Robert  Conray  lying  on  it,  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  her  breast!  Hugh 
Ferrars  had  shot  him ;  he  had  mistaken 
Joan  for  me ;  had  seen  the  girl  he 
loved,  the  girl  who  was  about  to  fly 
with  him,  in  the  arms  of  another  man, 
and  in  a  moment  of  madness,  of  jealous 
rage,   he  had  shot  his  friend ! ' 

'It  is  a  terrible  story,'  said  Sir 
James,   with  a  darkening  brow. 

'  There  had  been  some  murder  in 
the  train  at  that  time,  and  so  Hugh 
Ferrars     had     carried     a     small      loaded 
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revolver  with  him  when  he  came  to 
Tyford,  or  this  terrible  mistake  would 
not  have  happened.  As  it  was,  Robert 
Conray  died  on  Joan's  breast — his  life- 
blood  stained  her  white  gown  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  Hugh  Ferrars  but 
to  disappear.  Had  he  been  arrested 
for  Robert  Conray's  murder,  Joan's 
reputation  would  have  been  lost,  for 
one  of  the  orderlies  stated  at  the 
inquest  that  he  had  seen  a  lady,  whom 
he  thought  was  the  General's  wife,  with 
Captain  Conray  in  the  grounds  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  Then  I  came 
forward  ;  I  said  /  had  been  with  Robert 
Conray  in  the  grounds,  but  that  I  had 
left  him  well  and  uninjured.  I  stated 
also  that  I  was  engaged  to  him.  I 
did  it  to  save  Joan,  and  I  persuaded 
Hugh   Ferrars  to   go  quietly  away.     Yet 
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somehow  suspicion  fell  on  him.  He 
had  disappeared  from  his  rooms  in 
town  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder, 
and  finally  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
his  arrest.  But  he  was  never  found — 
and  two  years  passed  away — and  I  saw 
him  again.  Saw  him  lying  wounded  on 
the  shore  at  Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  and 
— and  I  knew  him  once  more.  James, 
the  soldier  Dare  was  no  other  than 
Hugh  Ferrars,  and  when  you  saw  us 
meet  by  the  loch,  near  Strathloe,  I 
had  sent  for  him  to  warn  him.  Poor 
Joan  in  her  fever  had  babbled  out  the 
dreadful  secret,  and  General  Conray 
came  to  Kintore  to  induce  me  to  con- 
firm it.  I  denied  everything,  and  I 
sent  for  Hugh  Ferrars  to  give  him 
money  to  leave  England  for  ever ; 
to   fly,    in    fact,   for   his  life.      He  refused 
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the  money,  and  perhaps  you  can  better 
understand  now  what  you  saw  —  I  was 
parting  with  my  old  lover  for  ever — part- 
ine  with  a  hunted,   miserable  man.' 

Sobs  here  choked  Miriam's  further 
utterance,  and  she  fell  back  exhausted 
on  the  pillow,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
Sir  James  spoke  no  word.  Then  he 
bent  forward  and  took  one  of  her  cold, 
trembling  hands. 

'  My  poor  girl,'  he  said,  '  you  have 
suffered  terribly  for  others.' 

1 1 — I  loved  Joan  so  much,'  wept 
Miriam,  '  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  poor 
Hugh—' 

'  But  you  loved  him  ? '  asked  Sir  James, 
in  a  low,  broken  voice. 

1  I  did  when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  James 
I  never  wronged  you  —  never  even  in 
thought.' 
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There  was  silence  in  the  room  after 
this — a  silence  broken  only  by  Miriam's 
muffled  sobs.  But  suddenly  Sir  James 
fell  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside 
and  bowed  his  head  over  Miriam's  hand, 
which  he  still  held. 

'  It  broke  my  heart,  Miriam/  he  mur- 
mured;   'it  broke  my  heart.' 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  faintly 
pressed  the  hand  in  hers.  And  after 
a  while,  after  a  brief  struggle  in  his 
mind,  Sir  James  raised  his  head  and 
looked  in  her  face. 

'You  have  told  me  the  truth,'  he  said, 
'and  I  want  you  to  answer  me  truth- 
fully one  question  more  ?  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  leave  England,  to  ex- 
change into  a  regiment  in  India,  and 
before  I  go  I  wished  to  see  you  to  make 
arrangements  for  your  maintenance — ' 
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'  To  leave  England ! '  interrupted 
Miriam,  in  a  startled  voice. 

4  Yes ;  but  after  I  have  heard  your 
story,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  really 
feel  ?  Will  the  memory  of  this  dead 
soldier  always  come  between  your  heart 
and  mine  ?  ' 

He  asked  this  question  gravely, 
solemnly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face,  but  Miriam's  answer  was  not 
given  in  words.  She  bent  forward  and 
kissed  him,  and  Sir  James  asked  no 
more.  But  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
Mrs  Clyde  entered  the  room,  she  found 
the  husband  seated  by  the  wife's  bedside 
with  her  hands  fast  clasped  in  his. 

THE    END. 
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(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BLIND    FATE.      Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 
WELL    WON.      (2d  Edition.) 

Paper  Covers,  Is.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
BY    WOMAN'S    WIT.      (6th  Edition.) 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 
"  In  Mrs  Alexander's  tale 

Much  art  she  clearly  shows 
In  keeping  dark  the  mystery 
Until  the  story's  close  !  "—Punch 

MONA'S    CHOICE.       (5th  Edition.) 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

NOVELS   BY    HUME  NISBET. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.  An  Aus- 

tralian   Romance.      With   original   Illustrations   by  the   Author. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.     (3d  Edition.) 

THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN.     A  Romance  of  the  Natives 

of  Van  Dieman's  Land.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s.      (3d 
Edition.) 

"RITA'S"    NOYELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHEBA  ;  A  STUDY  OF  GIRLHOOD. 

(3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.       Picture  Boards,  2s. 

MISS  KATE;    or,  Confessions   of  a  Caretaker. 

(4th  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

THE  SEVENTH  DREAM,     is.  and  is.  6d. 

THE    DOCTOR'S    SECRET.      (2d  Edition.)     Is.  and  Is.  6d- 

AMYE   READER    NEW   WORK- 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST.     By  the  Author  of 

"Ruby,"  &c.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

(Dedicated  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson.) 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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P  0  P  U  LAR    WO  R  K  S. 

By  WILLIAM  DAY. 

Author  of  "The  Racehorse  in  Training,"  "Reminiscences  of  the  Turf,"  &c. 

TURF  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN, 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

1  Vol.     16s. 
(At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.) 

By  GUSTAV  EREYTAG. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Katharine  Chetwynd. 

In  Two  Vol's.     18s. 

(At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.) 

By  MRS  ARMSTRONG. 

Author  of  "Modern  Etiquette  in  Public  and  Private." 

GOOD      FORM. 

A  BOOK  OP  EVERY  DAY  ETIQUETTE. 

(Second  Edition.) 
Limp  Cloth,  2s. 
(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  PERCY  THORPE. 
HISTORY     OF     JAPAN. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. ) 

By  PARNELL  GREENE. 
ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEE. 

A    LEGEND    OF    CHESTER 

Cloth,  5s. 
(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  WYBERT  REEYE  (Comedian). 

FROM   LIFE. 

CONTAINING  SIDELIGHTS  FROM  THE  STAGE  ; 

Recollections    of    Charles    Matthews  ;     Personal    Recollections   of 

Wilkie  Collins  ;  Old  Inns  of  England,  etc.,  etc. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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BY    POPULAR    AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
(AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS.) 


By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 


BEAUTIFUL  JIM. 
A  SIEGE  BABY. 
MRS  BOB. 
GOSSIP. 


ONLY  HUMAN. 
MY  GEOFF. 

THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE. 
GARRISON 
By  MRS  EDWARD  KENNARD. 
THAT  PRETTY  LITTLE  HORSE-BREAKER, 
A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.  A  CRACK  COUNTY. 

MATRON  OR  MAID  ?  A  REAL  GOOD  THING. 

LANDING  A  PRIZE.  STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT. 
KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN. 
OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK.  I  LONG  ODDS. 

THE  PLUNGER.  I  THE  OUTSIDER. 

THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY. 
BY  MRS  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON. 
BASIL  AND  ANNETTE. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX. 
A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE. 
TOILERS  OF  BABYLON. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 
By  MAY  CROMMELIN. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
A  WILFUL  WARD      )      A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS. 

By  MABEL  COLLINS. 
VIOLA  FANSHAWE. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
TWO  MASTERS.  |  INTERFERENCE. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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By  AMYE  READE,  Author  of  "Ruby,"  &c. 
SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  C.  J.  WILLS. 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER. 
BLIND  FATE.  I    MONA'S  CHOICE. 

BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.  |    A  WOMAN'S  HEART. 

By  MRS  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
JACK'S  SECRET.  I    A  DAUGHTER'S  HEART. 

A  LOST  WIFE.  I    WEAK  WOMAN. 

By  JUSTIN   M'CARTHY,  M.P.,  and  MRS 
CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.      |    THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS. 

By  MRS  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 
THE  M.F.H.'S  DAUGHTER.    |    DRAWN  BLANK. 
THE  CRITON  HUNT  MYSTERY. 
By  BRET  HARTE. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR." 

By  the  Honble.  MRS  FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
DREAM  FACES. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.      I    WHOM  GOD  HATH 
MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES.  JOINED. 

Ey  MRS  HUNGERFORD,  Author  of  "Molly  Bawn." 
THE  HON.  MRS  VEREKER.    I    APRIL'S  LADY. 
A  LIFE'S  REMORSE.  I    LADY  PATTY. 

By  "RITA.'' 
SHEBA.  |  MISS  KATE. 

THE  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER  FRASER. 
THE  NEW  DUCHESS. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA. 
SHE  CAME  BETWEEN. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FENDALL. 
A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.    |    MARGARET  BYNG. 
MY  FACE  IS  MY  FORTUNE. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


MRS  BOB.     (6th  Edition.)     By  John  Strange  Winter. 

BEAUTIFUL  JIM.     (8th  Edition.)     By  same  Author. 

A  SIEGE  BABY.     (4th  Edition.)     By  same  Author. 

GARRISON  GOSSIP.     (5th  Edition.)     By  same  Author. 

ARMY  SOCIETY.     Life  in  a  Garrison  Town.     (10th  Edition.)     By 
the  same  Author. 

MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Fergus  Hume. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.    (3d  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 

LONG  ODDS.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Hawley  Smart. 

THE  PLUNGER.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same 
Author. 

THE  OUTSIDER.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  LOST  WIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron. 

MONA'S  CHOICE.     (5th  Edition. )     By  Mrs  Alexander. 

BLIND  FATE.     By  the  same  Author. 

BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  HON.   MRS  VEREKER.     By  Mrs  Hungerford,  Author  of 
"Molly  Bawn." 

APRIL'S  LADY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  LIFE'S  REMORSE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

LANDING  A  PRIZE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 

A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

MATRON  OR  MAID  ?     (4th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  CRACK  COUNTY.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  REAL  GOOD  THING.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT.      (7th  Edition.)     By  the 
same  Author. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.  By  the  same  Author. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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POPULAR    NOVELS— Continued. 

KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.     (9th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
SHEBA  ;  A  Study  of  Girlhood.     (3d  Edition.)     By  "  Rita." 

MISS  KATE  ;  or,  Confessions  of  a  Caretaker.     (4th  Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author. 

TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.     (2d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Authors. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  EELIX.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS.  (3d  Edition.)  By  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  and  Mrs  Campbell  Praed. 

A  WOMAN'S  FACE.  By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "The 
House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 

VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H.  (2d  Edition.)  By  May  Crommelin 
and  J.  Moray  Brown. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.    By  Mrs  Alexander  Fraser.  ~ 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE  :  The  Romance  of  an  Inexperienced 
Girl.    (3d  Edition.)    By  F.  C.  Philips  and  C.  J.  Wills. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.  (3d  Edition.)  By  F.  C.  Philips 
and  Percy  Fendall. 

THE  HEART  OF  JANE  WARNER.     By  Florence  Marryat. 

UNDER  THE  LILIES  AND  ROSES.     By  the  same  Author. 

KATE  VALLIANT.     By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs  Pender  Cudlip.) 

MATED  WITH  A  CLOWN.     By  Lady  Constance  Howard. 

KEITH'S  WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Greville. 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR."     By  Bret  Harte. 

SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST.  (A  New  and  Original  Work.) 
By  Am  ye  Reade,  Author  of  "  Ruby,"  &c.  (Dedicated  to  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson.)     Also  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS.     By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.     By  the  same  Author. 

POISONED  ARROWS.    By  Jean  Middlemass. 

THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN:  A  Romance  of  the  Natives  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land.     (3d  Edition.)     By  Hume  Nisbet. 

THE  M.F.H'S.  DAUGHTER.     By  Mrs  Robert  Jocelyn. 
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ONE     SHILLING    NOYELS. 

In  Paper  Covers ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.     (At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


WINTER'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.     (8th  Year  of 

Publication.)     Entitled — 

THREE  GIRLS.     By  John  Strange  Winter, 
Author  of  "  Booties'  Baby."     (3d  Edition.) 
MERE  LUCK.     By  the  same  Author.     (3d  Edition.) 
LUMLEY  THE  PAINTER.     By  the  same  Author. 

(3d  Edition.) 
GOOD-BYE.     By  the  same  Author.     (6th  Edition.) 
HE    WENT    FOR    A    SOLDIER.      By   the    same 

Author.     (7th  Edition.) 
FERRERS  COURT.  By  the  same  Author.   (6th  Edit.) 
BUTTONS.      Bv  the  same  Author.     (7th   Edition.) 
A  LITTLE  FOOL.    By  the  same  Author.    (10th  Edit.) 
MY  POOR  DICK.      By  the   same  Author.      (Illus- 
trated by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.)     (9th  Edition.) 
BOOTLES'    CHILDREN.      By    the    same    Author. 

(Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.)     (10th  Edit.) 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF   A   PUBLISHER.     By 

the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S    HUSBAND.      By    the    same    Author. 

(13th  Edition.) 
THAT  IMP.  By  the  same  Author.  (11th  Edition.) 
MIGNON'S  SECRET.  By  the  same  Author.  (16th  Ed.) 
ON  MARCH.  By  the  same  Author.  (9th  Edition.) 
IN  QUARTERS.  By  the  same  Author.  (11th  Edit.) 
THE     GENTLEMAN     WHO     VANISHED.       By 

Fergus  Hume.     (2d  Edition.) 
THE  PICCADILLY  PUZZLE.    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  POWER  OF  AN  EYE.     By  Mrs  F.  St  Clair 

Grimwood,  Author  of  "  My  Three  Years  in  Manipur." 
A  VERY  YOUNG  COUPLE.       By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  ''Toilers  of  Babylon,"  &c. 
THE  PERIL  OF   RICHARD  PARDON.      By   the 

same  Author.     (2d  Edition.) 
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ONE   SHILLING   NOVKLS-Continued. 
A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT.    Bv  B.  L.  Faejeon. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  NO.  13.     By  Helen  Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,"  &c.  (2d  Edition.) 
THE  STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN.  By  the  same  Author. 
MY  JO,  JOHN.  By  the  same  Author.  (2d  Edition.) 
T'OTHER  DEAR  CHARMER.  By  the  same  Author. 
WELL  WON.     By  Mrs  Alexander,  Author  of  "  The 

"  Wooing  0  V  "  Blind  Fate,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
TOM'S    WIFE.       By  Lady  Margaret    Majendie, 

Author  of  "  Fascination,"  "  Sisters-in-Law,"  &c. 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DOOR    MAT.      By 
Alfred  C.  Calmour,  Author  of  "The  Amber  Heart,"  &c. 
THE  MYSTERY   OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART.      By 

Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
IN    A     GRASS    COUNTRY.       By     Mrs     Lovett 

Cameron.     (9th  Edition.) 
CITY  AND  SUBURBAN.    By  Florence  Warden, 

Author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c.  (2d  Edit.) 
A   SHOCK   TO    SOCIETY.      By  the  same  Author. 

(3d  Edition.) 
THE  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.     By  "  Rita,"  Author  of 

"  Dame  Durden,"  "  Sheba,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  BLACK  BUSINESS.     By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  The  Outsider,"  &c.     (3d  Edition.) 
A   MEMBER   OF  TATTERSALL'S.      By  the  same 

Author. 
THRICE  PAST  THE  POST.     By  the  same  Author. 

(3d  Edition.) 
HER     LAST     THROW.       By    Mrs     Hungerford, 

Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
A  CONQUERING  HEROINE.    By  the  same  Author. 
TWO  ON  AN  ISLAND.     By  Curtis  Yorke,  Author 

of  "  Hush  !  "  "A  Romance  of  Modern  London,"  &c. 
A  FRENCH  MARRIAGE.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
FACING    THE    FOOTLIGHTS.       By    Florence 

Marryat. 
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JSelgravia: 

A      LONDON      MAGAZINE. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free),        .         .         .         .  .         .         12s. 

Do.       including  the  Summer  Number  and  Christmas 

Annual,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  14s. 

Elegantly  Bound    Volumes  of  "  Belgravia"  with    Gilt   Edges 

(560  pages),  Price  Is.  6d.  each.      Vol.  LXXIX.     Noiv  Ready. 

{Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each.) 


"  'Belgravia'  begins  the  year  with  a  remarkable  advance  both  in  its  literature 
and  general  get  up,  and  gives  promise  of  the  well-deserved  return  of  its  old 
popularity." — Life. 

"  'Belgravia'  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  of  all  the  monthlies 
which  supply  their  readers  with  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Its  fiction  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  its  shorter  sketches  and  stories  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  with 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  of  them." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

" '  Belgravia'  keeps  up  the  character  for  originality  which  it  has  held  so  long." — 
Blackburn  Times. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR    OF    "BELGRAVIA," 
c/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Xonbon    Society 

(ESTABLISHED  1862.) 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

Of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  Day. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free) 12s. 

Do.  including    the    Summer  Number   and    the 

Christmas  Number,        .         .         .         .         14s. 

Handsomely  Bound    Volumes    of    "  London  Society"  with'  Gilt  Edges 

(780  pages),  Price  10s.  Qd.  each.      Vol.  LXJI.     Now  Ready. 

{Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each,) 

OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

"  Readers  who  like  to  be  amused  should  take  in  '  London  society.'  .  .  'London 
Society  '  is  a  good  shilling's  worth."— Ladies'  Pictorial. 

"  This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of 
its  light  literature." — Public  Opinion. 

"  Full  of  the  light  and  amusing  literature  it  professes  to  supply." — Literary  World. 

"  It  is  bright,  interesting,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  light  and  amusing  literature.    It 
is  ably  conducted,  and  should  enjoy  an  ever-increasing  circulation.  — Grantham 
Times. 
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